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On June 27th this year the Most Rev- 
erend Leonard Buys, superior general of all 
the members of the Redemptorist order, 
died in a hospital in Innsbruck, Austria, 
while on a visitation to Redemptorist houses 
in that country. The Redemptorists are a 
world wide organization of some 10,000 
priests and brothers, and the superior gen- 
eral is the one who rules this vast Congre- 
gation. His headquarters are in Rome, but 
he ordinarily spends much of his time vis- 
iting Redemptorist communities around the 
world to encourage, direct and guide his 
subjects in their missionary aposto!ates. 
The superior general is the only official in 
the Redemptorist order who is elected to 
office; all other superiors, such as provin- 
cials and rectors of houses, are appointed 
by him. Father Buys, a member of the Hol- 
land province, had been elected to office in 
1947 by a council made up of two mem- 
bers of every Redemptorist province in the 
world. He was only 57 years old when he 
died. 

The Redemptorist Fathers who publish 
The Liguorian, Perpetual Help magazine, 
the bulletin of the League of St.. Gerard 
and scores of pamphlets and booklets at 
Liguori, Missouri, owe much to Father 
Buys. It was he who, in 1947, encouraged 
and gave official approval to the establish- 
ment of the monastery dedicated to pub- 
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lishing that is now Liguori. In 1951, on a 
visit to the provinces of the United States, 
he came to Liguori and enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the methods and aims of the apos- 
tolates being carried on there. Without his 
approval of the plans and the expenses and 
debts involved, the new office building at 
Liguori could not have been built. He read 
Tl:e Liguorian faithfully every month, and 
like St. Alphonsus Liguori, the founder of 
the Redemptorists, after whom Liguori and 
The Liguorian are named, he was convinced 
that innumerable souls could be reached 
and instructed and saved only by the print- 
ed word. May he rest in peace. 

It has been decided not to permit the 
anniversary month and year of the found- 
ing of The Liguorian to pass without some 
commemorative action. The outside rear 
cover of this issue tells what that action is. 
Instead of asking for anniversary gifts, we 
are handing out something. Of course there 
is also something in it for ourselves, not 
in a material sense, but in an apostolic 
sense. If some of our readers make use of 
the jubilee offer, we shall have a wider au- 
dience for our constant effort to make the 
truth known, that the truth may make men 
free. If you have read these words, now 
read the legend on the back cover, and 
consider whether you can act on it during 
September. 





Please notify us promptly of any change in your address, 
giving both the old and the new address. Also notify us by 
the tenth of the month if your copy is not delivered. 
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Must You Be A CatholicP 


This is a review for Catholics, and a leading question for non-Catholics as well. 
It is an answer to a popular American slogan, that it does not matter what you 


believe or to what Church you belong. 


Donald F. Miller 


IT MAY seem rather brash to address 
the above question indiscriminately to 
a large number of people. There are 
those who, reading the question, may 
for a variety of reasons sputter with 
indignation over the very suggestion 
that there is any necessity of their be- 
coming Catholics. There are others 
who have never had the question dan- 
gled before their eyes, and who may 
be rather startled over its implications. 

However it is addressed to every- 
body who can read, or even hear it 
read to them. It is addressed to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, to ex-Governor 
Stevenson, to Albert Einstein and to 
General Douglas MacArthur. It is also 
addressed to the innumerable Joes and 
Janes whose names have never taken 
up any newspaper space but who are 
just as important to God as those who 
are famous among men. Indeed, these 
little people have a far better chance 
of doing some straight thinking about 
the answer to the question than the 
big people. They have no pose to main- 
tain, no social or political commit- 
ments to sidetrack them from a pursuit 
of the truth in the important matter 
brought up by the question. 

Emphasis in the question is on the 


word “must.” We are not asking 
whether it is a good thing to be a Cath- 
olic, or a lawful thing, or a rewarding 
thing. We are asking you to consider 
whether you are bound to be a Cath- 
olic, whether that is the only thing you 
can be if you are interested in saving 
your soul. Is there any kind of force 
that should be driving you into the 
Catholic Church? 

The word “force” is a tricky one, 
and you must understand it correctly. 
You can be handcuffed against your 
will, or locked up in a room by gun- 
carrying soldiers — that is one kind 
of force. You can never be made a 
Catholic by that kind of force. Even 
if (what some people dread) the day 
were to come when ninety per cent of 
all Americans were. Catholic, these 
could not force the other ten per cent 
to become Catholic by any physical 
violence. That is because being a Cath- 
olic is essentially a matter of intellect- 
ual conviction and grace-inspired free 
will. 

But the word “force” can be used, 
rather loosely, in another sense. That 
is the sense in which people sometimes 
say, for example, “I am forced to con- 
cede that such and such a proposition 
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is true.” In this sense, to be forced 
means to be carried along by the 
weight of an argument, or to be moved 
to consent to a conclusion by reason 
of the weight of evidence that supports 
it. When we say, “Must you be a Cath- 
olic?”’, we mean, therefore, “Are there 
compelling reasons that make it illog- 
ical, unreasonable and personally dis- 
astrous for you to be anything other 
than a Catholic?” 

There are only a few things other 
than a Catholic that you can be. You 
can be an irreligious person, that is, 
one who does not believe that religion 
is necessary for man, and who prac- 
tices no religion, publicly or privately. 
In that case you either maintain that 
there is no God, or that you cannot 
know anything about God, or that you 
owe nothing to God. Or secondly, you 
may give your allegiance, theoretical 
or practical or both, to a non-Christian 
religion, such as Unitarianism, Bud- 
dhism, Mohammedanism, Judaism or 
Spiritism. Or, thirdly, you may be a 
Christian of one of the Protestant 
sects, maintaining that the Catholic 
Church went haywire for many cen- 
turies, and that one or all of the Prot- 
estant reformers re-found the real 
teaching of Christ. In this case you 
may either maintain that only your 
Protestant sect is the truly Christian 
one, or that all Protestant sects are 
equally authentic in their interpreta- 
tion of the teachings of Christ. In this 
latter case you accept the principle that 
“one religion is as good as another.” 

So these are the four choices that lie 
before you: to be irreligious, to be 
religious without accepting Christ, to 
be a Protestant Christian, to be a 
Catholic. There is nothing else you can 
be; if you belong to one of the four 
classes, you cannot belong to any of 
the others. It is the contention of this 
article that the evidence, the logical 
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reasoning, the historical facts, the ex- 
press will of Christ, all oblige you to 
be a Catholic. We are aware that you 
might be logically convinced that you 
should be a Catholic, and might not 
become one, because you need God’s 
grace, and must cooperate with God’s 
grace, to do even something that you 
know to be obligatory upon you. But 
the grace will be given if you are hum- 
ble enough to pray for it while con- 
sidering the evidence presented to your 
mind. 

Why you must be a Catholic is in- 
escapably bound up with why you 
must not belong to one of the other 
three classes into which men are di- 
vided by reason of their attitude to 
religion. If, therefore, you can be con- 
vinced that you must not be 1) irreli- 
gious, 2) a non-Christian religious 
person, 3) a Protestant Christian, you 
will find yourself in the happy position 
of knowing just exactly what you must 
be, and that is a Catholic. Consider 
briefly the reasons that should con- 
vince you. 

1. 

You must not be irreligious because 
you cannot escape an essential rela- 
tionship between yourself and God 
which demands both recognition and 
action. 

The simplest general definition of 
religion is this: ““Man’s communication 
with God based on God’s communica- 
tion with man.” If you are justified in 
throwing off all religion, you can be 
so only on the assumption that God 
has made no communication to you. 
In that case you must say either that 
there is no God, or God cannot be 
recognized, or God is not interested in 
you, or God has never communicated 
anything to you. 

For brevity, let’s pass up the denial 
that there is a God on the ground that 
they who deny that there is a Creator 
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for creation will not profit much by 
any of the other logical conclusions to 
be placed before them here. 

We can be equally brief with the 
notion that God cannot be recognized 
in any way on the ground that anyone 
who can look at an effect and state 
that he can know absolutely nothing 
about its cause it not ready for a rea- 
sonable discussion of anything. A 
Cadillac-owner who states that he can- 
not know whether there is a Cadillac- 
maker or not, or anything about him, 
is living in a dream world. 

That God is interested in you is 
written all over you. It is written in 
the fact that He made you a lord of 
creation, a thinking being in the midst 
of a million mindless objects of His 
creation. It is evident in the fact that 
He put that capacity and yearning for 
unlimited happiness in your very na- 
ture. He must have wanted something 
wonderful to happen to you, and that 
certainly amounts to “being interested 
in you.” 

But has He communicated anything 
to you? For the moment take just one 
answer to that question. He has com- 
municated some tremendous practical 
truths through the manner in which He 
made you. He gave you a voice; He 
thus informed you that He wanted you 
to speak, and to speak the truth. He 
gave you arms and legs and eyes and 
ears, designed, like the parts of any 
object fashioned by any intelligent 
being, such as an automobile or a 
watch, for certain purposes; He wanted 
you to use them for those purposes. 

Above all, He gave you a mind that 
can recognize purposes, and an urgent 
sense of moral obligation called con- 
science, and a free will to obey these 
recognized moral obligations, and so 
He communicated His will to you. 
Religion means doing what God wants 
you to do, as you can see His will in 


the very way He made you. That is 
why it is absurd, illogical, insane, to be 
irreligious. 

y i 

You must not be religious without 
any recognition of Christ as God, be- 
cause if Christ was God incarnate, you 
are not intellectually or morally free 
to by-pass Him, or to try to communi- 
cate with the invisible God when God 
actually made Himself visible. 

“If Christ was God incarnate” — 
that is the important question here. We 
do not see how you can possibly get 
yourself into the position of knowing 
that Christ was God and at the same 
time of feeling yourseif free to ignore 
Him. If religion means man’s commu- 
nication with God based on God’s 
communication with man, then God 
could have become man only to com- 
municate something to all men; only 
to add to the communications made 
through the manner in which He cre- 
ated all men. 

Your reason will tell you that there 
is nothing contrary to the omnipotence 
of God in the statement that Christ, if 
He was God, was limited to one es- 
sential means of proving to you that 
He was God before He communicated 
anything to you. He had to show Him- 
self to be the master of the universe 
and of its laws. He did that by His 
miracles. He manifested ownership 
and supreme authority over the wind 
and the waves; over the animals and 
the trees; over diseased bodies and 
demented souls; over death and the 
grave. That is the only sufficient sign 
that you could think of asking of Him, 
and it is the one on which He rested 
His case. 

You cannot reasonably say, “But I 
don’t believe in miracles, and there- 
fore I don’t have to believe that Christ 
was God.” In so saying, you are logical 
to this extent that if there were no mir- 
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acles to prove it, the fact that Christ 
was God could reasonably be accepted 
by no man. But in the face of the evi- 
dence, io say that you do not believe 
in miracles is a rank superstition, or, 
worse still, a deliberate closing of your 
eyes and your mind to evidence for a 
truth that you don’t want to believe. 
3. 

You must not be a Protestant Chris- 
tian, 1) if the Bible tells you that 
Christ established a Church with au- 
thority, 2) if history tells you the Prot- 
estant sects changed anything that had 
been accepted as essential Christianity 
for centuries before they came into 
existence, 3) if your reason convinces 
you that without authority, unity, un- 
changeability and universality, no reli- 
gious sect can be said to be Christ’s 
way of salvation for alll. 

The three conditions listed in this 
proposition do not represent a per- 
sonal judgment against or an emotional 
dislike of Protestant Christians. They 
are cool objective standards of apprais- 
al for anyone who wants to think His 
way through to acceptance of the will 
and the teachings of Christ on which 
the salvation of his soul depends. 

All the Protestant sects in some de- 
gree, many of them in explicit terms, 
call themselves “Bible Christians.” By 
that they mean two things; first, that 
reliance on the Bible eliminates the 
need of a Church with authority, and 
second, that the Bible is given by God 
to individuals with freedom to interpret 
its text as best they may according to 
their own lights and inspirations. It is 
usually thought, by those who call 
themselves Bible Christians in this 
sense, that the Bible came into the 
world in some sudden and miraculous 
manner that replaced all other com- 
munications of God to man. 

Here are facts, however, which any- 
one may check for himself: 1) A 
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Church with authority to teach in the 
name of Christ preceded the composi- 
tion of the entire New Testament of the 
Bible; 2) That Church decided, with 
her supreme authority, what actually 
belonged to the Bible and what did 
not, when the inspired writings were 
finally completed some sixty to seventy _ 
years after the death of Christ. 3) That 
Church finds the charter for her exist- 
ence and her authority within the 
pages of the Bible, even within the 
pages of Protestant versions that are 
used by so-called “Bible Christians” 
of today. 

The genuine “Bible Christian” is 
therefore the Catholic. He finds that 
in the Bible itself is the explanation of 
why Christ did not deem it necessary 
to provide a complete Bible till many 
years after His death. He commanded 
His apostles to “teach” all nations, to 
teach “with authority,” (“He that be- 
lieveth shall be saved, he that believeth 
not shall be condemned”); to teach 
with divine guidance and protection 
from error (“I am with you all days”— 
“the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against my Church”). The Church 
Christ founded was teaching all nations 
before the New Testament of the Bible 
was composed; the Church Christ 
founded determined what books were 
inspired and belonged in the Bible as 
we have it today; and the Church used 
the Bible after it was composed and 
authenticated, as a source added to her 
oral teaching and tradition, for teach- 
ing all nations. Surely the Church that 
preceded the Bible, that gave the world 
the Bible, that is found described in 
the Bible, is the only one that repre- 
sents the true religion of Christ in the 
world. 

The second condition that makes it 
illogical to be anything but a Catholic 
Christian is, “if history tells you that 
the Protestant sects changed anything 
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that had been accepted as essential 
Christianity for centuries before they 
came into existence.” 

Here you are, a man living in the 
twentieth century. Let us say you are 
convinced that Christ is God. You are 
convinced that the most important 
thing in life for you is to know what 
Christ communicated to you. You can- 
not leap back over the heads of one 
hundred generations of mankind to ask 
Christ yourself. But you can go back 
through those one hundred generations 
to learn what teachings of Christ, what 
interpretations of His words and of the 
Bible, came all the way down to you 
unchanged. . 

If you find, in looking back through 
history, that some doctrine, like that 
of the seven sacraments, or that of the 
Mass as the unbloody renewal of 
Christ’s sacrifice on the cross, was held 
fixedly and firmly for fifteen unbroken 
centuries beginning with the century 
of Christ, and that then, fifteen hun- 
dred years later, somebody began to 
teach that there were only three sacra- 
ments, or that there were no sacra- 
ments, or that the Mass was a super- 
stition, you could logically conclude 
nothing but that this new teacher had 
broken with Christ because he had 
broken with teachings that generations 
had brought down unchanged from the 
time of Christ. 

This is not, as it may seem, an over- 
simplification. It is simple in the sense 
that Christ must have made it easy for 
all generations to learn both what He 
said and what He meant by what He 
said. If He was truly God, it is pre- 
posterous that He should have become 
man, taught mankind, and then waited 
for fifteen centuries for somebody to 
find out that everybody else had been 
wrong about His teaching for fifteen 
hundred years. And there is absolutely 
nothing personal or odious about say- 


ing that Luther and Calvin and Knox 
and Zwingli and Henry the Eighth did 
away with and replaced with new doc- 
trines, Christian teachings that had 
been held inviolate for fifteen or six- 
teen centuries before they were born. 
This is a fact of history. It is also a 
fact that there is one place, one Church 
in which the doctrines discarded by 
Luther and Calvin and Knox went on 
being held inviolate and are still held 
inviolate today, and that is the Cath- 
olic Church. 

The defense of the changes made by 
the Protestant reformers is that Cath- 
olic churchmen had become corrupt. 
But corruption is a moral matter, and 
whatever the corruption of churchmen 
in the middle ages or in any age, it 
could hardly overmatch the corruption 
ot Judas in the very time of Our Lord. 
But corruption calls for reform of mor- 
als, not for changes in doctrine such 
as were made in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Christ preached the 
same doctrines after the fall of Judas, 
and after His resurrection, as He did 
before. He did not change them be- 
cause one of the apostles succumbed 
te ambition and greed. So the Church 
of Christ is the one that preaches the 
same doctrines before, during and af- 
ter a period in which some churchmen 
may fall into moral corruption. 


The third condition that should 
force your mind to an acceptance of 
the Catholic Church as the Church of 
Christ is, “if your reason convinces you 
that without authority, unity, un- 
changeability and universality, no reli- 
gious sect can be said to be Christ’s 
way of salvation for all.” 

You have to have some confidence 
in your reason or intellect to learn 
anything from this condition. If you 
are among those who have blindly ac- 
cepted the statements of modern teach- 
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ers and professors to the effect that 
your mind is incapable of forming 
judgments or knowing any truth, you 
will be helpless here. 

However, there is nobody who the- 
oretically announces a disbelief in the 
mind’s ability to know the truth who 
does not in some way contradict him- 
self in practice. The agnostic banker 
who says he cannot learn or know any- 
thing about religion because his mind 
is not capable of knowledge, trusts his 
mind quite confidently when it comes 
to the rules and practices of banking. 
Daily he adds up figures and becomes 
certain in his conclusions; daily he 
assays the value of investments and the 
collateral of loans and acts confidently 
on his conclusions. 

So too in practice you can become 
certain of the true Christian religion 
according to a few simple tests. Christ 
spoke with authority; you shall not 
find His religion in any Church that 
does not continue to speak with His 
authority. Christ gave no occasion for 
anyone to say, “It doesn’t matter what 
you believe” rather, He said, “He that 
believeth (what I have taught) shall 
be saved.” Thus all His followers must 
believe the same things. Christ offered 
no opening to generations coming after 
Him for changing or contradicting any- 
thing that He said. Therefore you will 
find His Church marked by unchange- 
ability of doctrine through all the 
years. And Christ preached to all men 
without exception; His followers will 
be marked by the sameness of their es- 
sential beliefs and practices in any part 
of the world. Only one Church offers 
you the fulfillment of these tests. Your 
mind must tell you that where they are 
not fulfilled you will not find the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ. 


It is sad that the compelling sim- 
plicity of all these evidences has been 
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muddied by objections that distract in- 
dividuals from the essential question. 
The essential question is: where can 
I find Christ still teaching, strengthen- 
ing, guiding and saving my soul today? 
When you are just about to see Him in 
the Catholic Church, working through 
human instruments and representatives 
like His first twelve apostles to save 
your soul, someone whispers to you 
that there is corruption in the clergy 
and that therefore the Catholic Church 
is not the place where you can find 
Christ. 

Sometimes they lie to distract you 
thus. They lie, for example, when they 
tell you that the Catholic hierarchy and 
clergy are concerned primarily to gain 
and wield political and temporal pow- 
er. Sometimes they tell the truth to 
distract you. They say that the clergy 
are not so holy as they should be, or 
that this or that clergyman has fallen 
into sin. This is no more a lie than 
that Judas betrayed Our Lord, but it 
is also no more an argument against 
the truth of the Catholic Church than 
the fall of Judas was an argument 
against the divinity of Christ. The 
Church is Christ’s means to save your 
soul even though any priest in the 
Church chooses to go straight to hell. 

Sometimes they distract you from 
the truth by blowing up an individual 
text of the Bible out of all proportion 
to its actual meaning or relation with 
other texts. Thus some draw up a list 
of texts in which Christ or other in- 
spired writers speak strongly of the 
necessity of faith for salvation. Then 
they add the word “alone” to faith; 
then they discount or discard the many 
other directives for salvation given by 
Christ, such as that you must be bap- 
tized, you must receive the Body and 
Blood of Christ, you must hear His 
Church, and offer you the comforting 
conclusion that you need only believe 
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firmly in Christ to be saved. They do 
not even note the obvious weakness 
of their thesis that to believe firmly in 
Christ must mean to believe everything 
He said and to put it into practice. 
We know, alas, that this outline of 
why all men are called to be Catholics 
will not of itself convince many who 
have been “distracted” from the truth. 
We know too that knowledge is not 
enough to make anyone a Catholic; the 
grace of God, gained only by humble 
and submissive prayer, is always the 
final cause of conversion. But to all 
men of good will these words are ad- 


dressed: to President Eisenhower, to 
Charles E. Wilson, to Thomas A. 
Dewey, to James Conant and Bishop 
Oxnam; to Joe Smith and Jane Brown 
and the innumerable little people 
whose souls are just as infinite in value 
and capable of everlasting happiness 
with God as those of the men and 
women listed in Who’s Who. To all 
of them we say: The Catholic Church 
is your home. It is the place where you 
can find Christ; it is the only true 
source of everlasting life for your 
souls. 


Titles of Christ 


The titles of Christ are many; their subject, however, is one. 
He is called the “Door,” not a literal thing of wood, but a spiritual living 


door. 


He is called the “Way,” not one trodden by men’s feet, but one which 


leads to the Father in heaven. 


He is called the “Lamb,” not an irrational one, but the one which through 
its precious blood taketh away the sins of the world. 
He is called the “Shepherd,” because He not only keeps His sheep, but 


dies to save them. 


He is called the “Lion,” in opposition to him who goeth about as a 
roaring lion seeking whom he may devour. 
He is called the “Stone,” not quarried by men’s hands, but “the chief 


corner-stone, elect, precious.” 


He is called the “Son of Man,” because “He was bone of our bone and 


flesh of our flesh.” 


He is called the “Son of God,” because He is “the only-begotten of the 


Father.” 


He is called “Christ,” because His Father anointed Him to be the High- 


Priest of the Church. 


He is called “Jesus,” because “He will save His people from their sins.” 


St. Cyril 


Sufficient Knowledge 


Sister Mary Patrick of the Missionary Catechists had been instructing the 
children of the First Communion class and had decided that little Bobby 
was definitely on the doubtful list. Finally she took him apart from the rest 
to find out exactly how much he knew. 


“Bobby,” she asked, “what is a mortal sin?” 


Slowly the little boy raised his large brown eyes toward the ceiling, 
made a terrible face, and said, “It’s a big fat sin.” 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


Donald F. Miller 


Does Belief in Divorce Nullify Marriage? 


Problem: I am a Catholic “married” to a Catholic man who is divorced. 
We went before a justice twenty-three years ago. Before his first marriage 
my present partner’s wife made the remark that “there is always divorce if it 
doesn’t work out.” Will you tell me whether you think I have any chance to 
be married by a priest? My “husband” lived with his first wife only about 
six months. I have never discussed this with any priest because I thought my 
case was hopeless. 


Solution: It is usually exceedingly difficult to prove that a marriage con- 
tract, such as that entered into by the man whom you attempted to marry, was 
invalid by reason of a single remark made by one of the persons involved. 
It must be remembered that even though an individual may speak, before mar- 
riage, as if he looks with favor on divorce, in the actual marriage ceremony 
he specifically binds himself till death. It would have to be proved, there- 
fore, that he was lying when he made his marriage vows and did not intend 
to bind himself till death, before a case could be made for the invalidity of 
the contract. Of course, if it can be proved, the marriage was an invalid one 
because a true marriage can be built only on the sincere promise of fidelity 
till death. 


In the case of the man you are living with, it would hardly be accepted as 
sufficient evidence that his wife did not mean to bind herself till death if 
he is the only one who can now testify to the fact that she may have been 
reserving the right to divorce him on the day she pretended to marry him. 
He is what is called “an interested witness,” i.e., one who is looking for a 
favor by reason of his testimony. You can surely see that the Church must 
be very wary of the testimony of “interested witnesses;” it would be so easy 
for such persons to make up a case for themselves. 


At the same time it must not be denied that if there are other honest wit- 
nesses who heard her say that she did not intend to bind herself to marriage 
till death, or that, no matter what promises she made in the marriage cere- 
mony, she intended to divorce her husband and to try to marry someone else 
if she was later dissatisfied with the marriage, there would be a case for a 
declaration of nullity. If there are no such witnesses, the case is pretty hope- 
less. 


By all means talk to a priest about it, together with the man. And, for 
your soul’s salvation, be ready to do anything that is necessary, even to giving 
him up, so that you may return to the sacraments. 
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The Book and the Battle 


Whatever one may think of the best seller, “Witness,” by Whittaker Chambers, 
he certainly smoked out the “liberals” so that we could have a good look 


at them. 


Louis G. Miller 


CRAIG THOMPSON, in an article 
in the Saturday Evening Post some 
months ago, related an incident which 
took place at a party he attendéd. Dur- 
ing the evening someone mentioned 
Whittaker Chamber’s book, Witness. 
A professor from a great university 
was present, and he had this to say: 

“Chambers! That awful man! Dip- 
ped into his book! All that hogwash 
about God. Rantings of a paranoiac, 
I'd say.” 

The incident is very illustrative of 
the impact and reaction caused by this 
remarkable piece of writing. Everyone 
knows, of course, that Whittaker 
Chambers, former editor of Time, and 
erstwhile communist agent, was one of 
the main protagonists in the celebrated 
trial which found Alger Hiss guilty of 
perjury, and, by implication, of having 
worked hand in glove with the com- 
munist party in the United States. 

The trial itself was a nine-days won- 
der, and when Chambers’s personal 
account of the affair appeared, first, 
serially in the Saturday Evening Post, 
and later between covers, it was no 
wonder that it rapidly became and long 
remained a best seller. Here was the 
inside story of the Hiss trial, with its 
drama and tragedy; here was the 
rending self-accusation and complete 
confession of the ex-communist who, 
by his revelations, brought about Hiss’s 
downfall. 

This would have been sufficient in 
itself to awaken wide reader interest, 
but Chambers was not content to stop 
here. Forthrightly, defiantly, and with- 


out apology, he brought God into the 
picture. It was the lack of faith in a 
personal God, Chambers said, that 
made his generation susceptible to 
communism. This unbelief he called: 

“, . . the characteristic crime of my. 
century, which is unique in the history 
of men for two reasons. It is the first 
century since life began when a de- 
cisive part of the most articulate sec- 
tion of mankind has not merely ceased 
to believe in God, but has rejected 
God, and it is the century in which this 
religious rejection has taken a specific 
religious form.” 

The “specific form” of God-rejec- 
tion is, of course, communism, and of 
it he wrote: 

“The communist party is quite justi- 
fied in calling itself the most revolu- 
tionary party in history. It has posed 
in practical form the most revolution- 
ary question in history, God or man? 
It has taken the logical next step which 
300 years of rationalism hesitated to 
take, said what millions of modern 
minds think, but dare not or care not 
to say. If man’s mind be the decisive 
force in the world, what need is there 
for God? Henceforth man’s mind is 
man’s fate.” 

Chambers’s thesis then was that the 
great conflict of the age was between 
believers in God and believers in man, 
and that the communist faith could be 
defeated ultimately only by religious 
faith. 

For the self-styled “liberals” of our 
time, “whose traditional faith has been 
leached out in the bland climate of 
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rationalism,” he had nothing but con- 
tempt and withering scorn. “They lack 
the character for communist faith, be- 
cause they lack the character for any 
faith.” Confused, having no fixed prin- 
ciples, paying allegiance to a self-made 
deity called the “open mind,” they al- 
lowed themselves to be used as tools 
and dupes by the communists, and the 
communists themselves despise them 
and sneer at them in the very act of 
using them. 

Such was Chambers’s indictment of 
his own generation, and it was hardly 
calculated to win him popularity with 
the “liberals” he lambasted. Criticism 
they might have taken gracefully, had 
he not confronted them with the Cre- 
ator. This was the unforgivable sin. 
“The trouble with Chambers,” com- 
mented C. P. Ives in the Baltimore 
Sun, “is that he changed the subject. 
_ The question is no longer whether Hiss 
is guilty. The question now is whether 
God exists.” Nothing could be more in- 
dicative of the workings of the “liberal 
mind” than the storm of protest which 
followed. The great majority of re- 
viewers for the “liberal” journals 
termed Chambers’s main thesis “mis- 
guided and intolerant;” some profane 
and almost apoplectic in trying to re- 
fute him. Perhaps Irving Howe in the 
Nation best summed up “liberal” opin- 
ion: “If Chambers is right in believing 
the major bulwark against Stalin to be 
faith, then it is time for men of con- 
viction and courage to take to the 
hills.” 

Witness is a most remarkable book 
because its author tells so fascinatingly 
his own involuted story, and describes 
so tellingly the workings of the com- 
munist underground. But it has an in- 
terest far beyond its primary one in 
that it thus brings into sharp focus the 
“Jiberal” attitude towards God. 

Now liberalism is a much used and 
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abused term; we use it here of a spe- 
cific American group because the 
members of this group themselves 
make much of their “liberalism.” 
These self-styled “liberals” are to be 
found (many of them) in the field of 
higher education. They found their 
way in the past into the field of na- 
tional government; Chambers makes 
it clear that in his time, Washington 
was full of them, and some of them in 
high political positions. There is a 
large group of them among our writers. 
They have been and they remain a 
minority in the general population, but 
their educational attainments and un- 
doubted talents make them highly 
articulate and influential far beyond 
their numbers. 

“Liberals” may have differences 
among themselves, but they are united 
in considering themselves entirely 
emancipated from traditional faith and 
traditional beliefs. Openly, or by clear 
implication, they pay allegiance to the 
following principles: 

1. There is no God; or, if there is 
a God, He is an abstract being, com- 
pletely cut off from and having no in- 
fluence on realities here on earth. 

2. It is impossible to arrive at abso- 
lute, objective truth. Truth is some- 
thing that can change from day to day; 
truth is determined by usefulness. 

3. Right and wrong are not fixed 
poles; morality is the end product of 
custom among a given number of hu- 
man beings. 

This, of course, is scepticism, and 
there is nothing new about it as a way 
of life. Some 200 years before Christ 
a Greek philosopher named Carneades 
built up his teaching and began a 
school along the same general lines, 
but without the muddled emotionalism 
and appeal to vague humanitarian 
ideals affected by his present day de- 
scendants. Nor is this the first time 
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“liberalism” has been refuted; the 
Catholic church in our own day has 
battled continually against the attitude 
of mind which looks sceptically at all 
spiritual realities. 

The value of Mr. Chambers’s attack 
on the liberals is that he knows them 
at first hand, and has seen the fatal 
flaw in their philosophy when faced 
with the fierce faith of communism. It 
was from this special point of view that 
he attacked them. 

Because it is so important to be able 
to recognize “liberalism”, and to be 
able to counteract its subtle and cor- 
rosive influence on our faith and in- 
tegrity, it may be well to consider the 
following supplementary instances of 
“liberalism” at work. 

Some months ago there appeared a 
book called This I Believe, containing 
a series of statements by more or less 
well-known figures on their personal 
faith. The idea first found its form in a 
radio program developed for CBS by 
the celebrated newscaster, Edward R. 
Murrow. An understandable stipula- 
tion which had to be accepted by con- 
tributors to the series was that their 
statements must not be “controversial,” 
which meant, I suppose, that a Catho- 
lic, for instance, could not on the pro- 
gram profess devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, lest Protestants take of- 
fense. 

It did not, apparently, occur to Mr. 
Murrow that to state one’s disbelief 
in God was to be controversial. To say 
that one believed in only one true reli- 
gion would be construed as contro- 
versial, but to express the belief that 
no formal religion was necessary at 
all — well, after all, only church-goers 
could object to that, and everybody 
knows that they are unreasonable 
about such things. 

At any rate, the program, as set up, 
was made to order for the “liberals,” 


and they proceeded to make the most 
of it. Consider some of their expres- 
sions of personal faith, as reported by 
Time: 

From among the writers, Pearl Buck 
had this to say: 

“I feel no need for any other faith 
than my faith in human beings. Like 
Confucius of old, I am so absorbed in 
the wonder of earth, and the life upon 
it, that I cannot think of heaven and 
the angels.” 

Many college professors would 
doubtless agree whole-heartedly with 
the president of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, who announced as his credo: 

“I believe in people, in sheer, un- 
adulterated humanity. . . . The most 
important thing in life is the way it is 
lived, and there is no such thing as an 
abstract happiness, an abstract good- 

ness or morality, or an abstract any- 
thing, except in terms of the person... 
I believe we must, each of us, make 
a philosophy out of believing in noth- 
ing...” 

Here is the voice of the popular, 
secularistic psychologist, represented 
by Professor Harry Overstreet: 

“If I expand the areas of my aware- 
ness, I move understandingly into real- 
ities beyond me.” 

Anthropologist Margaret Mead 
could find meaning in life only in “the 
relationship which the individual’s con- 
scious goals have to the civilization, 
period and country within which one 
lives.” 

Finally, the inimitable Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt: 

“I don’t know whether I believe in 
a future life. I believe that all that you 
go through here must have some 
value.” 

In these statements you have the 
quintessence of the liberal mind. No- 
tice how they assume that, if God 
exists, He has nothing at all to do with 
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giving our life on earth a meaning or 
a goal. Note how they make truth and 
goodness not absolute, but relative 
ideas, dependent on “civilization, peri- 
od and country,” to be found only m 
terms of the “person,” without any ref- 
erence to God. Notice the confusion 
and uncertainty which they generate. 
“If I expand the areas of my aware- 
ness, I move understandingly into the 
realities beyond me.” What does the 
reader think of that as a working phi- 
losophy to combat the fierce faith of 
a communist? 

And these are not exceptions to the 
rule; according to Time, barely half 
the writers, educators and “thinkers” 
who contributed to the symposium 
found it necessary to mention God in 
their personal credo, and only ten 
owned up to any formal religious 
belief. 

The “liberal” mind finds a more 
definite and forthright expression, of 
course, among the professors in our 
so-called neutral schools. We are far 
from making a general indictment 
here, but it does not take much experi- 
ence around our state universities (for 
example) or acquaintance with the 
graduates therefrom to detect a pre- 
dominantly secularistic attitude to- 
wards life. You need only glance 
through the textbooks used in these 
colleges to find sufficient evidence that 
the existence of God and the idea of 
responsibility to God and to God’s law 
are inacceptable to the “liberal” aca- 
demic mind. 

Not long ago the writer chanced to 
tune in on a radio discussion emanat- 
ing from the University of Wisconsin, 
in connection with the university’s 
“School of the Air.” The speaker was 
Professor Julius Weinberg, and his 
subject was the uses of philosophy. 

Philosophy is traditionally defined, 
the professor said, as the means of ac- 
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quiring a comprehensive view of the 
universe under a superintending in- 
telligence. 

With this traditional definition, how- 
ever, the professor found it necessary 
to disagree. Philosophy, he said, can 
do nothing to establish such a state- 
ment, which by nature is a presump- 
tion. Moreover, he went on, “since 
Galileo, it is increasingly clear that 
such a presumption is untenable.” The 
purpose of philosophy rather, he went 
on, is to find immediate truths, of no 
permanent value, which may have to 
be adjusted in the light of changing 
circumstances.” 

In other words, and we do not con- 
sider the paraphrase unjust, there is no 
God, and there is no absolute truth. 
What is true today may be false to- 
morrow. I oppose communism today, 
but I may feel it necessary to accept it 
tomorrow. 

Thus speaks the “liberal” academic 
mind, entrusted with the education of 
thousands of our young people. What 
does the reader think of such an atti- 
tude as a working philosophy against 
the fierce faith of the communist? 

Whittaker Chambers, in his book, 
relates a revealing incident from his 
childhood. His parents, he says, were 
“liberals,” and great advocates of the 
“open mind” philosophy, so much so 
that they would not allow their chil- 
dren to attend any kind of religious 
instruction, lest their minds become 
“closed.” One day Chambers, convers- 
ing with his mother, asked her if God 
made the world. 

“Somebody told you that,” she re- 
plied. “You picked it up somewhere. 
You must keep your mind open, and 
not accept other people’s opinions. The 
world was formed by gases cooling in 
space.” 

“Clearly,” Chambers comments »* 
the episode, “if the open min’ 
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open, truth was simply a question of 
which opening you preferred. In effect, 
the open mind was always closed at 
one end.” 

In the battle against communism and 
its attendant evils, surely we must 
know what we believe and why we be- 
lieve it. If we are not convinced of 
right and wrong, of truth and false- 
hood as being fixed and unshakable 
realities, it is difficult to see on what 
basis we can dispute with our enemies 
and prove them wrong. 

One of the departments of the 
U.N.O. is called UNESCO; its purpose 
is to encourage and develop the educa- 
tion of backward peoples. Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt has worked very prom- 
inently in furthering the policies of 
UNESCO, but how can Mrs. Roose- 
velt educate anybody when, by her 
own admission, she hasn’t decided 
about immortality? The communists 
have decided about it; they don’t be- 
lieve in it, and their education flows 
logically from that principle. Mrs. 
Roosevelt, a true “Itberal,” doesn’t go 
along with the communists, neither 
does she go along with the Christians. 
I am afraid we must call her, for all 


her deserved prestige, a prophet of 
confusion. . 

The communists think they know 
the purpose of man; how can the 
“liberals” argue with them, when they 
aren’t willing even to consider whether 
man has a purpose different from that 
envisaged by the communists? The 
“liberals” cry out against communist 
cruelty; they feel that such cruelty is 
wrong. But the communists answer, 
“We think it is right!” What can the 
“liberals” answer to that? 

We feel, in short, that Mr. Cham- 
bers is eminently right in his central 
thesis: the communists have a faith, 
the “liberals” have none. In the final 
battle, if the “liberals” were to form 
the main part of our forces, it would 
not be difficult to pick the winner. We 
do not think by any means that they 
form the main part of our force; we 
believe that the main part of our peo- 
ple have kept their faith in God, and 
the truth and justice which rest upon 
God as an unshakable basis. We pray 
that their faith may increase and grow 
stronger for whatever dangers may lie 
ahead. 








Epitaph 

Here lies in a horizontal position the outward Case of George Rout- 
leigh, watchmaker, whose abilities in that line were an honor to his profes- 
sion. Integrity was the Mainspring and prudence the Regulator of all his 
actions. His Hand never stopped in any distress, so regulated were his emo- 
tions. He never went wrong, all knew his Key. His Hours glided by till an 
unlucky Minute put an end to his existence. He died November 24, 1802, 
aged fifty-seven. Wound up in the hope of being taken by his Maker, 

Cleaned and Repaired and Set Going in the world to come. 
From a Devonshire tombstone 


Have You Seen It? 

We mean the rear cover of this issue of The Liguorian. It offers you a 
chance to do a favor for yourself and for somebody else. It’s our 40th an- 
niversary gift to you, and a chance for you to say “Happy birthday” to us. 
Act on it now, because it holds only till September 30, 
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Points of Friction 


Louis G. Miller 
Neighbors 


A common source of friction in human relationships is found in the fact 
that families of diverse background and habits are thrown together in some- 
what close connection as adjoining neighbors. 

After all, you haven’t too much to say about who moves into the house 
next door. The family may be richer or poorer than yours; the peop'e may be 
untidy in the way they keep up their house and yard, while you are the soul 
of neatness; they may like noisy parties, while you prefer to remain quiet and 
retired; they may have a dog which digs up your lawn, or children who tram- 
ple on your spinach. 

And from their point of view, you may be an old fogy in your ideas, over- 
meticulous about your grass and flowers, unsympathetic and crabby toward 
dogs and children. 

Out of this conglomeration of circumstances and contradictory traits can 
arise argument and bickering, inconsiderateness, feelings of annoyance devel- 
oping into hatred and a desire for revenge. It is, alas, not uncommon for 
families in such circumstances to treat. each other like pagans, so that the 
housewives totally ignore each other when hanging up clothes not five feet 
apart in their respective back yards. In short, an unlovely patch of weeds 
springs up in what should be the beautiful garden of mutual charity and 
forbearance. 

For the genuine Christian, the difficulties inherent in the neighbor rela- 
tionship must be met with the determined practice of virtue, even heroic vir- 
tue, if called for. The practice of this virtue should be based on the following 
considerations. 

1, Pride and vanity should under no circumstances be allowed to cloud one’s 
vision. To feel superior to one’s neighbor because of one’s superior social 
standing or greater wealth is a foolish vice indeed; tomorrow the tables may 
be reversed. Even if they are not, your neighbor, for all that he is poorer, 
may be far more acceptable to God than you. 

2. Doubtless, when you come down to it, your family has a fault to match 
every fault of the family next door. Beware, then, of passing judgment. As 
Christ put it: “Take the beam out of thy own eye first, and so thou shalt have 
clear sight to rid thy brother’s of the speck.” 

3. God, who arranged matters so that people and families would be so 
different, and sometimes so startlingly different, had His good reasons for 
doing so. One of these reasons undoubtedly was so that all of us might have 
ample opportunity to practice the all-important virtue of charity. It is easy 
to practice charity at a distance, but the real test comes in the close relation- 
ship of neighbor to neighbor. Even granting that the neighbor is hateful and 
cantankerous, Our Lord still insists: “Do good to those who hate you, and 
pray for those who persecute you.” 

In short, interpret literally and follow manfully Christ’s injunction: “Love 
your neighbors as yourself.” 
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Not in the 


Newspapers 


It is too often the evil that men do that makes the newspapers and is talked 
about where people gather. The good seems to go unnoticed and forgotten. 
Yet most priests are encouraged most in their work by incidents like these, that 


manifest faith and heroism. 


Donald J. Corrigan 


NOT LONG ago an elderly woman, 
a member of a one time wealthy fam- 
ily, was arrested by the police after she 
had committed a series of burglaries. 
To reporters she said: “Here I’ve done 
something wrong for the first time in 
my life, and the newspapers will spread 
my name and picture all over the land. 
They never bothered to print any of 
the good things I did in past years.” 

It is a sad but true commentary on 
our newspapers and news readers that 
it is largely the evil deeds and the mis- 
fortunes of people that get the publicity 
and therefore make up the bulk of the 
daily press. Seldom do acts of virtue, 
except for an occasional one of sensa- 
tional appeal, ever make the headlines. 

Possibly it is the same, to some ex- 
tent, in the Church. Priests may seem 
to be devoting most of their time to 
the condemnation of misconduct and 
to warnings against sin, for after all 
there is a lot of evil in the world. But 
the everyday virtues of millions of lay- 
folk seem to pass unnoticed and to be 
taken for granted. 

Nevertheless, in his daily contacts 
with people, the priest sees many won- 
derful things that deeply impress him. 
Chief among them is the patient and 
even heroic spirit that so many people 
display from day to day in the face of 
the numerous sorrows and misfortunes 
that afflict them. Often the priest feels 
quite humble in the presence of a faith 
that “should move mountains,” or a 
zeal that is prepared for any sacrifice 
for the love of Christ, or an angelic 


goodness that offers a startling contrast 
to the evil that is so common in the 
world. Simple little incidents often re- 
veal these things to a priest, and they 
never fade out of his memory. 


The meeting lasted till about one 
a. m. A group of Catholic laymen and 
priests had been discussing, just before 
the last war, ways and means of start- 
ing a trade school for Catholic Negro 
boys. As they broke up, a prominent 
builder and contractor turned to two 
priests, one a Jesuit and the other a 
Redemptorist, and asked: “Fathers, 
do you have cars?” When we shook 
our heads, he said: “Then I'll take you 
home.” It took him a considerable dis- 
tance out of his way, but as we drove 
along he startled us with this request: 
“Fathers, I did not have a chance to 
say my rosary today. Would you mind 
saying it with me now?” He did not 
advert to the fact that we were already 
in the wee hours of the next day. 


Last January some thirty of us were 
attending a birthday party for a spry 
young lady of eighty-four. Cousin 
Alice is the familiar name of this 
staunch Catholic woman, who can 
still manage, in spite of her many years 
and the cares of her own place of 
business, to vie with anyone in a smart 
game of innocent poker. 

A few years ago when fire broke out 
on a floor below that on which she 
conducted her business, Cousin Alice 
astounded the fire department by calm- 
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ly climbing down a ladder that had 
been hoisted up seven stories for her 
rescue, despite her eighty years. She 
is one of those blessed persons who 
gives a more convincing argument for 
the holiness of God’s Church by the in- 
tegrity of her life than could any num- 
ber of sermons or books. Her faith is 
her life; her charity is a legend; and 
her joy in living is a patent fruit of the 
Holy Ghost. 

At the party we were sitting around 
a new television set, watching a young 
lady on the screen who was moaningly 
singing a senseless modern song ac- 
companied more by wiggles of the 
body than by any real music. In addi- 
tion, she was rather scantily clad about 
the upper extremities. Suddenly Cousin 
Alice stood up, walked over to the 
TV set, and turned it off. “That 
woman,” she said quietly but firmly, 
“doesn’t have enough clothes on.” 


During the last war, a Redemptorist 
chaplain in Europe was called to a 
battlefront first aid tent, where a badly 
wounded soldier was at the point of 
death. The priest discovered that the 
lad was one of his own converts, and 
one who had rather reluctantly sub- 
mitted to the truth and obligations of 
the Catholic religion. When he saw the 
chaplain, he smiled and remarked: 
“Father, you know that I found the 
Catholic religion a rather difficult re- 
ligion to live up to. But now I am 
finding it a very comfortable one to 
die in.” 

There are’ distressing moments in 
the life of every priest. A Kittle girl, 
seven or eight years old, tells the 
priest: “I missed Mass twice.” “But 
was it your fault?” inquires the priest, 
looking for an excuse for one so 
young. The child ponders a moment, 
then: “I think so, Father.” The priest 
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wants more information. “Don’t your 
parents see to it that you get to Mass 
on Sunday?” “Oh,” replies the little 
one, “Mommy and Daddy never go to 
Mass.” 

By way of contrast: A man was sick 
at home and his pastor came to visit 
him. Some years before he had come 
into the Church with his wife and chil- 
dren. “I had to miss Mass this morn- 
ing, Father,” he said to the priest, “be- 
cause of my illness. Before I became 
a Catholic I used to sleep till noon 
on Sundays and think nothing of it. 
This is only the second time in eight 
years that I have missed Mass on Sun- 
day, and both times I couldn’t help it. 
But these two days have been the most 
miserable I have ever experienced.” 
Today one of his sons is studying for 
the priesthood. 

Occasionally we run into a fallen- 
away Catholic who has sacrificed his 
faith for material gain and advance- 
ment. Sometimes such a person is very 
bitter toward the Church, but in most 
cases this bitterness is merely a cloak 
for the miserable unhappiness of his 
soul. But for every Catholic who has 
bartered his spiritual treasures for 
earthly goods, there are hundreds who 
have suffered material loss because of 
their religious and moral convictions. 

We shall call this man Joe. He was 
a real estate salesman, and some years 
ago, when his business was prospering, 
he was importuned by a Lutheran 
builder to take over the sale of hun- 
dreds of houses the latter was erecting. 
Joe agreed, because it seemed like a 
trustworthy venture. For an entire year 
he devoted all his energy to the de- 
velopment of a sales organization for 
the company, meanwhile severing his 
contacts in the general real estate field. 

Then suddenly, after the prepara- 
tory work had all been done and the 
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actual selling was about to begin, the 
contractor, with no explanation to Joe, 
broke off the business agreement and 
he got nothing for all his work. When 
later evidence seemed to indicate that 
it was for religious reasons that he was 
frozen out, Joe said: “I hope that it is 
not true. But it does seem to be the 
reason, and if it is that, I’d much rather 
be out of it than to continue to do 
business with such a man.” 


It is well known to priests that mar- 
riage between a Catholic and a non- 
Catholic does not work out well, either 
for the happiness of married life or 
for the religious faith of those involved. 
Now and then one seems to come 
across an exception. 

One such seemingly happy mixed 
marriage I remember. The couple had 
been married for twenty-one years, and 
had been blessed with three girls and 
a boy. The husband was a sincere 
Catholic, and the children were being 
reared in his faith. The wife had been 
a Protestant of the old-fashioned type; 
she was wholesomely good, but in the 
course of time had given up going reg- 
ularly to any church. 

To all appearances it was a mixed 
marriage that was harmonious and 
satisfactory to all. Yet one day this 
non-Catholic mother said to her chil- 
dren: “I don’t want you to keep com- 
pany with or to marry a non-Catholic. 
It is simply too hard to make a go of 
such a marriage.” Today this lady is a 
Catholic, and her youngest — 
is in the convent. 


Mrs. T., a colored lady, is a convert 
who has taken to Catholicism as if she 
had been born of Catholic parents. 
From the time of her baptism some 
years ago, she has prayed and talked 
her husband and most of her relatives 
into taking instructions. Her son and 


his wife and child had just been re- 
ceived into the Church when she said: 
“I wish that I had been born a Cath- 
olic, so that I and all my children 
could have had the benefit of a Cath- 
olic school education.” 

She became a Catholic in the days 
when segregation of the colored, even 
in church and school, was unfortunate- 
ly a common practice in vast sections 
of the country. Being a new convert, 
besides being colored, the good lady 
was naturally timid about going to 
church in segregated areas. One year 
she was visiting relatives in Georgia. 
It was Holy Week, and her non-Cath- 
olic cousins introduced her to the only 
colored Catholic in the small town 
where they lived, a man who dutifully 
took her to services each evening. To- 
gether they knelt in the last pew for 
the devotions. 

As Easter approached, Mrs. T. was 
afraid to attempt to receive Holy 
Communion in that all-white parish. 
So her companion borrowed a car and 
drove her fasting forty-eight miles to 
an all-colored parish on Easter Sunday 
so that she might receive Holy Com- 
munion on that day. Thank God, such 
regrettable conditions are fast disap- 
pearing even in the deep south. 


Although divorce and birth-control 
have to a very large extent ruined the 
American family and home, it is sur- 
prising and encouraging to note the 
growing number of young married 
couples (including non-Catholics) who | 
are in revolt against the sinful prac- 
tices of the day and sincerely desire 
a lasting marriage and a large family. 

We know one couple, both non- 
Catholics, who were unable to have 
children of their own. At regular in- 
tervals they adopted babies to make 
up a family, until they had five, spaced 
almost the same as if they had come 
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naturally. Meanwhile they had been 
“shopping around” among various 
Protestant churches in order to find 
one that might satisfy their desire for 
religion and to have something in the 
way of religious training to offer their 
children. When they adopted their 
fifth baby, a lady in the Protestant 
church they happened to be attending 
at the time heard of it and said joking- 
ly to the wife: “Aren’t you in the 
wrong church, with all those children?” 
That one remark had much to do with 
leading them to investigate the Cath- 
olic religion, and they and their entire 
family (seven children now) are Cath- 
olics today. 

Another non-Catholic couple, pre- 
paring for marriage a few years ago, 
came to a priest for instructions chiefly 
because they were firmly opposed to 
divorce and birth-control practices. 
Both met vehement opposition from 
their parents on the question of chang- 
ing their religion. The girl’s father even 
said: “I am paying for the wedding 
breakfast and I don’t want any priest 
around for it.” The couple insisted that 
the priest who married them accom- 
pany them to dinner on the evening of 
their wedding day. He was mildly sur- 
prised when, in the midst of a crowded 
public dining room, they said to him 
at the beginning of the meal: “Father, 
will you please say grace for us?” 

The greatest cross that many a Cath- 
olic married couple is asked to carry 
is that of not being able to have their 
own children. More and more of these 
couples are providing for what they 


lack by adopting babies. A few years 
ago there appeared in THE LIGUORIAN 
the story of Gene and Ruth, who had 
adopted twin boys, Kerry and Kevin, 
from Ireland. At the time they stated 
that they were also hoping to obtain 
two girls from the Emerald Isle. Their 
hope has been realized, for last Christ- 
mas we received a Christmas greeting 
from them, with a picture of the family 
which now included two little girls, 
Mary Fatima and Dawn Maureen. The 
latter was so tiny in its mother’s lap 
that I had to call to ask whether it real- 
ly was adopted. “Oh, yes,” said Ruth. 
“IT know that sometimes after adoption 
couples have their own children, and 
we would gladly take ten if they would 
only come to us in that way. But the 
girls are really adopted, and Dawn 
Maureen crossed the: Atlantic in the 
care of a plane stewardess at the age 
of two and a half months. We met her 
at the airport in New York on Thanks- 
giving night.” 

One of the most impressive things 
recently heard came from the lips of 
a young colored Catholic soldier. He 
had served with the marines and had 
been twice in the battle-lines of Korea. 
Eventually he was brought back to the 
Veterans Hospital in Knoxville, Iowa, 
in pretty bad shape. One day a nurse 
asked him: “Noyel, how is life treat- 
ing you today?” “Not so good,” the 
boy answered laconically. “But I don’t 
expect much of this life on earth any 
more; I’m putting all my hope in the 
next life.” 


Finesse 


The experienced sitter 
By practice can hit on 
Which children to sit with 
And which ones to sit on. 
—Jean Sartwell, Christian Science Monitor 
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The Name “Roman Catholic” 


When were Catholics first called “Roman Catholics”? Is the title rightly used? 


Should Catholics be proud of it? 
James J. 


IN A previous article (The Very Name 
Catholic, July, 1953) we saw first that 
the early Christians took the name 
“Catholic” to distinguish the true 
Church of Christ from heretical sects. 
“By the name ‘Catholic’ our society is 
distinguished from all heretics.” (St. 
Pacian in the fourth century) Secondly 
we saw that the name “Catholic” clung 
constantly and exclusively to that 
group which had, in the words of St. 
Augustine, “succession of priests from 
the chair of Peter itself.” A special 
Providence of God has kept the name 
“Catholic” for that Church which is 
built, by the express will of Christ, on 
the rock foundation that is Peter. “For 
heretics and schismatics, whether they 
will it or not, when they are talking 
with strangers, call her by the name 
‘Catholic’.” (St. Augustine) 

What are we to think, however, of 
the term “Roman Catholic” used of 
the Catholic Church? 

Everything depends on who uses the 
term and the meaning intended. In it- 
self the term is a correct description of 
the Church founded by Christ, the 
God-Man, on Peter, as on a rock, who 
chose Rome for the seat of his author- 
ity. Used by Catholics, the term calls 
attention to the source of unity of the 
Catholic Church, communion with the 
successors of St. Peter. The term also 
points up the apostolicity of the Cath- 
olic Church, for communion with the 
chief of the apostles — this is the 
heart of apostolicity. And although the 
Church herself does not use the term 
“Roman Catholic” officially as her 


Higgins 


name (for Catholic is her name as in 
the time of St. Augustine in the fourth 
and St. Ignatius in the first century) 
yet she does describe herself as Roman 
and Catholic in the profession of faith 
formerly used for converts and in the 
Vatican Council, where she used the 
description “Holy Catholic Apostolic 
Roman Church.” 


Outstanding theologians, universally 
respected for their studies on the 
Church, approve the term. Ottiger calls 
the term “correct and most just,” while 
Cardinal Billot is of the opinion that 
the term “Roman” added to “Catholic” 
takes nothing away from the proving 
force of the name “Catholic,” as it only 
designates the center of Catholic unity. 
Moreover, it is no novelty, he says, for 
the center of Catholicity has been from 
the first days acknowledged to be 
Rome. Cardinal Vaughan, who was 
forced to give the matter full and close 
attention, relying on expert theological 
opinion and his own common sense 
and experience, came to accept the 
term as theologically correct. 

However unobjectionable in itself 
and as used by Catholics, the term 
“Roman Catholic” has been used at 
times by non-Catholics in English 
speaking countries in a manner that 
we reject. In the mouths of some, 
“Roman Catholic” has been used to 
convey the idea that Roman Catholic 
is only one kind of Catholic. There are 
other Catholics, it is implied, true 
members of the Catholic Church, al- 
though they reject the Pope. In this 
usage “Roman Catholic” is a species 
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under the genus “Catholic.” These peo- 
ple profess to believe that the Roman 
Catholic, Greek Catholic, and Anglo 
Catholic Churches are all but separate 
branches of the one tree, the Church 
Catholic, which would make the Cath- 
olic Church a very strange tree, in- 
deed, to put forth such totally different 
branches. But the creators of this mar- 
vel must blindly and blandly close their 
eyes to the incongruity. It is a desperate 
matter with them, a matter of life or 
death, to establish some claim to the 
title “Catholic.” Why this is I will 
briefly explain. 

Whether Henry VIII took England 
into heresy or only into schism may be 
debated, but it is undeniable that his 
daughter Elizabeth, in her long reign, 
brought in a new religion. Now it was 
not easy to bully or bribe the English 
out of their ancient faith, already theirs 
now for a thousand years, for their 
Catholic faith was wrapped up with 
the origin and evolution of much of 
their national life. Popular acceptance 
of the change was achieved by a more 
subtle maneuver, by vigorously pro- 
claiming that England kept her ancient 
Catholic faith, but purified it of the 
Pope. 

In line with this policy the new order 
kept much of the external trappings of 
the old, for without these trappings the 
myth eould not stand even supported 
as it was by the state. (The recent 
coronation of the second Elizabeth 
gives the world a picture of how astute- 
ly the established state church holds 
on to the remnants of its Catholic past. 
Without the ceremonial retained from 
England’s Catholic past, it would have 
been a pretty bleak affair, saved from 
utter boredom only by the personality 
of the lovely young Queen, whom, in 
passing, I wish well.) One of the ex- 
ternals the new regime in religion must 
save and stand behind was the name 


“Catholic.” The Pope indeed, in their 
propaganda, was anti-Christ, but the 
Church of England, so the fiction ran, 
was the Catholic Church in England. 
Those valiant ones who stood for the 
ancient faith of England were labelled 
Papists, Romanists, or, in a more con- 
ciliatory time, Roman Catholics. 

If the term “Roman Catholic,” then, 
is used as it is used even today by one 
party in the Episcopalian communion 
to imply that there are other Catholics 
besides Roman Catholics, we address 
to that party the following observations 
and questions: 

1. Only one Church is in fact Cath- 
olic. Only one Church is there whose 
Catholic or universal diffusion is ac- 
knowledged by the world in the name 
which even her enemies gave her. Do 
you claim to be part of this Church? 
But this Church sadly but clearly re- 
jects you. You may claim the name or 
a part in the Catholic Church, but the 
world answers you with a pitying 
smile. 

2. Do you claim perhaps, to pile 
fantasy on absurdity, that your Church 
is the Catholic Church? We answer 
with St. Augustine, “If your Church is 
Catholic, show me that it spreads its 
branches throughout the world, for this 
is the meaning of ‘Catholic’.” 

To those who affect to call Catholics 
“Romans” we suggest the following 
considerations. 

You take nothing away from the 
universal or ecumenical character of 
our Church by referring to us as 
“Romans.” Before the time of Christ, 
since the days when the emperor open- 
ed Roman citizenship to all free men, 
“Roman” was co-extensive with civil- 
ization. Paul of Tarsus was a Roman 
citizen, though a Jew and educated 
partly in Grecian tradition. Rome itself 
was highly cosmopolitan and the em- 
perors sometimes were not natives of 
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Rome. Trajan was born in Spain, Max- 
imus was a Thracian shepherd, Philip 
an Arab. The term “Roman” which 
described the ecumenical character of 
the empire does the same for the 
Church. By the fourth century of the 
Christian era “Roman” is used as the 
equivalent of “Catholic.” And in 520 
A.D., the Bishops of North Africa 
quote with approval the words of Pope 
Hormisdas: “That which the Roman, 
that is, the Catholic Church, teaches.” 

It was only the Arian Vandals 
(heretics), who devastated Spain and 
Africa in the fifth century, who af- 
fected to call the men of our religion 
“Romans,” says St. Gregory of Tours, 
that is, who wished to use the term 
“Roman” as if it were not synonymous 
with the true Christian faith. 

In a famous article in the Dublin 
Review, the article that had such an 
extraordinary effect on Newman, has- 
tening his submission to Rome, Cardi- 
nal Wiseman proved that, according 
to the doctrine of the ancient Fathers 
of the Church, it is easy at once to 
ascertain who are the Church Catholic, 
and who are in a state of schism, sim- 
ply by discovering who are in commun- 
ion with the See of Rome and who are 
not. St. Ambrose, for instance, tells us 
that his brother, St. Satyrus, having 
been shipwrecked, desired baptism: 
“He called to the bishop, and believing 
no grace to be true but that of the true 
faith, he asked the bishop whether he 
was in agreement with the Catholic 
bishop, that is, with the Roman 
Church.” St. Augustine wrote to cer- 
tain Donatist heretics that he was “‘able 
to make light of the thronging multi- 
tude of his enemies, when he found 
himself joined by letters of credence 
both to the Roman Church, in which 
had ever flourished the principality of 
the Apostolic See, and the other lands 
whence the Gospel had come to 


Africa.” 

Communion with Rome as the test 
of orthodoxy is also in our time a 
simple but adequate test, as the fol- 
lowing incident reveals. Some Boulogne 
fishermen, whose boat had been dam- 
aged at sea, put into an English. port. 
They came to what. they thought was 
a Catholic church. They were some- 
what perplexed by the absence of holy 
water and of an image of Our Lady. 
The Anglican curate, who later be- 


came a Catholic priest, showed them 


his vestments and other objects cal- 
culated to remove the Frenchmen’s 
suspicion that they were not in a Cath 
olic church. He reports what happened. 


“As they were leaving the church 
one of them catechised me as follows: 

‘Is this the Catholic church?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered. 

‘And apostolic?’ 

‘Yes,’ I again answered, devoutly 
hoping that was the end of the matter. 
But no: another test yet remained. 

‘And Roman?’ he persisted. 

‘No,’ I answered. 

‘Ah,’ he said, turning to one of his 
comrades with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders. ‘It is a schismatic church.’ ” 

“Catholic” is still the name of the 
Church. If others make pretensions to 
a share in this ancient and glorious 
name, we do not reject the description 
of our communion by the term 
“Roman Catholic.” For as ancient 
heretics claiming the name “Christian” 
forced the Church to take the distinc- 
tive name “Catholic,” so more modern 
partisans, a sect within a sect really 
(for only a party amongst the Epis- 
copalians affect to believe and call 
themselves Catholics) may make it ad- 
visable for the Catholic Church to dis- 
tinguish herself still further by the term 
“Roman Catholic.” The term is, how- 
ever, practically unnecessary in the 
United States, except for legal pur- 
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if you go into any town and ask for referred. 











Teen-Age Problems 


Donald F. Miller ~ 
Are High School Studies Useless? 


Problem: I can’t see the usefulness of many of the things we are made to 
study in our Catholic high school. Of what good to me later on will be the 
time I have to put in on Latin and ancient history and biology and a number 
of other stuffy branches? When I finish high school I hope to get a job. Why 
can’t I study only those things that will help me to get a good job and 
eventually make good money? 

Solution: Please do listen to what I have to say on this matter, because it 
is very important. I know that it is difficult for a young person, before he is 
educated, to recognize the value of many of the traditional subjects that are 
made part of a good education. Be humble enough to grant that you are not 
old enough or experienced enough to analyze these things without help from 
those who have “gone through the mill.” 

You have the wrong idea of what the purpose of education is, but there 
are thousands of Americans who share this wrong idea with you. You are 
thinking of your high school education only in terms of a means to make 
money, to make “good” money. That is the only god, and the only goal, for 
many Americans. But the real purpose of a high school education is to de- 
velop your intellectual powers as a human being, to provide you with the 
basic knowledge and training in thinking on which further growth can be 
built. In a very important way, these subjects that you dislike enter into mak- 
ing you capable of intellectual growth and enjoyment later on. 

It is true that some teen-agers show themselves so incapable of learning 
anything about Latin or history or various sciences that it is wise to advise 
them to attend a manual training or a trade school, where they can at least 
learn to do useful things with their hands. But these individuals will never be 
educated in the real sense of the word. If you are incapable of learning any- 
thing from the usual high school branches, we would advise you, too, to go 
to a school where your mind will not be taxed and you can learn some 
trade. ner etal 

But if you are capable of learning, put as much energy as you can into the 
study of the regular topics. Even though you think now that you will be con- 
tent with only a high school education, or that you may have to go to work 
after high school, you cannot be sure. If you study as well as you can, you 
will, I am sure, want to go to college after graduation. Or, if you must go to 
work, what you learned in high school can be the foundation on which you 
will be able to build a higher education through reading and private study. 
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On Whipping Children in School 


A reasonable discussion of a subject on which it is not too easy to be reason- 
able today. Whatever is said in favor of corporal punishment here is said in 


very tentative mood. 


Ernest F. 


SCHOOL IS about to start; and so 
also the discussion on the pros and 
cons of the perennially meaty subject 
of whipping children. Should children 
ever be struck with a long stick, with 
the flat of the hand or with some other 
blunt instrument whereby a sharp sting 
and possibly an area of redness are 
effected when they refuse to do what 
they are told? Should the cowhide or 
the ruler be left hanging in an obvious 
corner where it can be seen by all who 
are in the process of being educated 
so as to warn them of things to come 
if they fail to conform themselves to 
right conduct and the strictures of 
authority? 

Most Americans maintain officially 
that the practice is bad; and the law 
of the majority of states upholds them 
in their condemnation. One can go to 
jail or be forced to pay a fine if one 
strikes a child, even though it be to 
cut a wedge in the child’s conscious- 
ness through which knowledge can be 
poured that refuses to be got in any 
other way. There are celebrated cases 
of the administration of such punish- 
ment in the annals of the nation’s 
courts. 

Many of the same Americans main- 
tain privately that the practice of 
whipping children on occasion in 
school is salutary and good. They have 
had experience with the recalcitrance 
and stubbornness of children. They 
know how children can almost drive a 
person mad. They have seen that a few 
expertly applied slaps or blows can do 


Miller 


more than hours of reasoning and soft 
words. But they fear to go against 
what seems to be a common opinion 
amongst their fellow-citizens, namely, 
that whipping children is cruel and in- 
human, a relic of the dark ages, an 
admission of heretical beliefs in the 
currently popular cult of progressive 
education. People don’t want to be 
different. And so they will go along 
with an opinion officially that they 
would not be found dead with pri- 
vately. 

Of course, some people simply do 
not like children. They are nervous in 
their presence; and if they are asked 
to hold a child for a moment while its 
mother goes out to warm a bottle or 
secure a diaper, they cling to the infant 
as though they were holding in their 
arms a dozen or more loose eggs. And 
when they see a child of grade school 
age pull out all the stops of a con- 
trived tantrum, their palm itches to get 
to work. They eschew children like a 
sickness, and make unflattering re- 
marks about them. It is understand- 
able that they should be strongly in 
favor of corporal punishment. 

But the conviction as to the neces- 
sity of this type of correction is not 
confined to child haters. Even the good 
are heard to remark, “What that child 
needs is a sound crack on the anatomy 
where it will hurt but not harm. I 
wish I could get my hands on him 
without having the police carry me off 
to court or the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals raking me 
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over the coals in letters to the editor.” 
If normal minds think like this, there 
must be a power inherent in a whip 
that official minds are too blind to see. 


Whipping cannot be bad in itself. 
The state has the equivalent of whip- 
ping for disobedient children (who 
happen to be grown-up) in the form 
of gallows, electric chairs and numer- 
ous other instruments of mental and 
physical torture. These contrivances 
may be a little bit more rigorous than 
a switch or a paddle, and the incon- 
venience they cause may be somewhat 
more severe. They follow the same 
principle. Is it right to put a man in 
prison for life, and wrong to warm the 
seat of a child’s trousers? If the one 
is proper, then it would seem that the 
other is proper too. 

Surely one would not say that 
whipping children is wrong only be- 
cause of the person who does the 
whipping. Yet, that is exactly what one 
must say if the other activities of chil- 
dren entailing blows and stripes are 
examined. At Annapolis recently a 
boxing program was held in which 
boys of grade school age took part. 
Moving pictures of the affair were 
made so that all the people of the 
country could see what transpired on 
that weird occasion. Little boys no 
higher than baseball bats were pitted 
against each other in the ring. True, 
they wore boxing gloves on their 
hands. But that did not prevent mu- 
tual punishment from being meted 
out in relatively large doses. The pic- 
tures showed the boys flailing away at 
one another with all the might that 
they possessed. Undoubtedly black 
eyes and bloody noses ensued even 
though the gloves were the size of pil- 
lows. The crowd of adults at the ring- 
side cheered lustily everytime a knock- 
down was registered. Nobody figured 
that this was undue cruelty even 


though some of the onlookers un- 
doubtedly were those who officially 
frowned upon the same type of punish- 
ment being administered by teachers 
in school. 

Tradition seems to favor a restricted 
use of the whip as is clear from the 
old proverb “spare the rod and spoil 
the child.” What does this proverb 
mean? Only that children will become 
soft and flabby in their character if 
the muscles of their soul are not oc- 
casionally strengthened by a massaging 
of the muscles of the body. There are 
no statistics available on the number 
of spoiled children today in comparison 
to the number of spoiled children in 
olden days. But all history believed 
that spanking was a good preventive 
against spoiling. There must have been 
facts proving the case and giving rise 
to the proverb. 

Now, if it was found in the days of 
Solomon and Socrates that chastise- 
ment given by means of pain-giving 
implements served a good purpose; if 
this conviction persevered through the 
days of the Romans, the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, there is little 
doubt but that it still serves a good 
purpose. Perhaps the official opinion 
of people needs reexamining. Ameri- 
cans are smart. But it is difficult to 
think that they are smarter than all the 
others who have gone before them. 

There are some, more than others, 
who decry physical punishment. First 
amongst this group are those whose 
children are few and on which few 
children consuming love is lavished. 
If one is overly attached to a piece of 
Dresden china, one hates to see the 
precious bit of crockery so much as 
lifted off its stand by foreign hands. 
If one is overly attached to a child, one 
hates to see a single tear brought to the 
eyes of that child through a spank or 
a slap. Where there are many children 
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in a family and the affection must be 
distributed evenly, a spank or a slap 
more or less does not make much dif- 
ference. Such pains are being felt by 
the children all day long by the friction 
of their contact with one another. An 
extra spank or slap is salubrious for 
keeping them in shape. 

Then there are the fearful ones. 
They are sensitive souls (which is a 
quality to be prized) who tremble at 
the sight of people and especially chil- 
dren in the throes of suffering. But 
more than that, they fear excessive 
harshness on the part of those who ad- 
minister punishment. Rather than take 
a chance on having children injured 
by too severe punishment, they depre- 
cate all punishment that has anything 
to do with bodily contact. 

It is true that some teachers (seldom 
to be found in Catholic schools) who 
do not know the force that lies hidden 
in their hand or in a stick endanger 
the health of their charges. Other 
teachers are mean and hard in disposi- 
tion and take delight in wielding the 
club no matter how helpless the sub- 
ject on the receiving end. Still other 
teachers have no control of their tem- 
per. They are not fully responsible for 
what they do when they are under the 
influence of their anger. 

Children have been hurt by mentors 
of this sort. Ear drums have been 
punctured through blows across the 
side of the face; huge welts have been 
raised on backs and other areas of the 
body through uncontrolled thrashings; 
noses have been bloodied through in- 
discriminate lashing out at the anatomy 
of an offending child. This is definitely 
not good. 

However, it is questionable whether 
the remedy lies in the proscription of 
all correction other than persuasion, 
incarceration in the class room after 
school, and the deprivation of recess. 


It would be better, it seems, if the 
teacher were removed, or if teachers 
were so thoroughly screened before 
they are hired by the school board as 
to eliminate the possibility of the cruel, 
the unkind or the unfeeling man or 
woman from being put in charge of 
small children. His or her metier is 
more the position of coal-heaver or 
ditch-digger wherein the inclination to 
come down heavily on an object at 
hand can be followed by coming down 
hard on a shovel of coal or a wheel- 
barrow of dirt. 


It is only fair to mention that there 
are other ways of punishing besides 
that of the whip. 

A boy in the fifth grade of a Cath- 
olic school one day had the temerity 
to pour syrup on the long curls of the 
girl who occupied the seat in front of 
him in the class room. It was the in- 
spiration of the moment, a thoughtless 
deed that did not take into considera- 
tion the consequences that followed. 
While the operation caused great dis- 
tress to the girl who suffered the syrup, 
it also caused great merriment to the 
rest of the pupils and a dangerous en- 
largement of the ego of the boy in- 
volved. The case clearly called for 
retribution. 

The sister could have easily sum- 
moned the boy to the front of the room 
and in the presence of all his com- 
patriots, pounded him into sorrow for 
his sin. But she did not. Instead she 
secured a comb, and handing it to the 
culprit commanded him to use it on the 
girl’s curls until he. had drawn out 
every drop of the syrup that he had 
spilled. And she stood over him to be 
sure that he was gentle in his applica- 
tion of the tool of his embarrassment. 
Few punishments could be given to a 
boy of the age of this boy more painful 
and more preventive of future like acts 
than the combing of a girl’s hair. Prob- 
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ably he would rather have been boiled 
in oil or thrown into a cage of roaring 
lions. So, the educative effect was 
achieved without resorting to a whip. 

Another sister was wont, when the 
misdemeanor was serious, to send the 
child out in the school yard to cut a 
switch off a bush that would be used 
for his own destruction. It was like 
building a gallows for one’s own hang- 
ing. Invariably this caused tears, the 
punishment being administered in an- 
ticipation and before a blow was 
struck. She struck no blows when the 
switch was eventually handed in; but 
she used it for a warning against future 
evil-doing and hung it up in a con- 
spicuous place so that it would always 
be in sight when the temptation came 
to play a trick at the wrong time or to 
go counter to the orders of the mo- 
ment. 

This is all very fine if it works. But 
there are times when something more 
must be added — something of a more 
tangible nature; something that carries 
with it a reminder in the form of a 
slight sting that the repetition of the 
same offense will beget the same sting. 

The purpose of corporal punishment 
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is not to hurt the child for the sake of 
the hurt but rather to instill reverential 
fear for authority and the laws of au- 
thority, thereby instituting habits of 
obedience for the future. One cannot 
obey well unless one has the habit of 
obedience. And habits are not formed 
without ceaseless insistence on acts of 
obedience. Children are inclined to dis- 
pense with these acts of obedience. Ex- 
perience has proved that a modest ap- 
plication of the whip promotes acts of 
obedience until subjection to authority 
becomes easy and second-nature. 

As school begins, parents are wise in 
giving thought to ideas such as these. 
They can soon find out if the teachers 
of their children are dangerous. If the 
teachers are not dangerous, it would 
be well to let them run the class-room. 
They have been trained for just that 
sort of work. 

Let the parents run the home. And 
let them, insofar as the obligations of 
parenthood are concerned, guard 
against such complexes and inhibitions 
as would nullify the corrective force 
that lies hidden in the palm of their 
hand and in the innocent wood of a 
thin paddle. 


Contradiction 


The little child 
Beginning school, 
Is quickly taught . 
The golden rule; 


He quickly learns 
« That God is near; 

The laws of God 

Become quite clear. 


Alas, the child 

Will quickly doubt, 
If home’s the place 
Where God is out! 
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Open Letter 


To a Service Man and His Family 


It is difficult for many young men who have been and are being drafted into 
the armed services, to face the prospect before them with composure. These 
thoughts may help them and their families. 


Donald F. Miller 


IT WAS recently announced that 
something over 30,000 American 
young men will be drafted into the 
armed forces during September. These 
will take their places beside the tens 
of thousands who have already been 
uprooted from the normal circum- 
stances of their lives and put into uni- 
forms, led through a severe training 
period, and then perhaps transported 
off to the battle lines in Korea, where 
death must be faced each day. 

Numbers are cold and cruel things, 
and to speak of 30,000 men inducted 
into the armed forces conceals the hu- 
man heartaches, separations and dis- 
locations experienced by just about 
every one of the 30,000. If you are 
among them, you and your family 
and perhaps your fiancee or a wife 
whom you recently married will find it 
hard to keep bitterness and resentment 
out of your hearts. Despite the fact 
that you are only one among many to 
whom this thing has happened and is 
happening, you will find yourself ask- 
ing why it has to be; why there isn’t 
some other way of solving the world’s 
problems; why you have to sacrifice so 
much while there are others who can 
stay at home and continue to enjoy 
the fruits of America’s prosperity. 

If you are a Christian, hewever, 
there are certain considerations that 
can make the sacrifice you are asked 
to endure not only bearable but per- 
sonally fruitful and eternally merito- 
rious. We ask you to reflect on these 


spiritual truths. It is possible, and 
everybody is hoping and praying for 
it, that an armistice will be signed in 
Korea before you have a chance to 
read this. That would diminish if not 
remove the hardest feature of your 
service, viz; the danger of death in 
actual battle. But there will still be the 
upsetting of your plans, the halting of 
your efforts to get ahead in civilian 
life, the sharp separation from loved 
ones. In any case, you need to look at 
the whole thing in a spiritual way, and 
these thoughts may help you. 
1. 


First of all, there is the great spirit- 
ual value of accepting your call to serv- 
ice in the armed forces as an act of 
obedience to lawfully constituted au- 
thority, which means the authority of 
God. This holds whether you are draft- 
ed, or whether you enlist in one of the 
services to anticipate being drafted. 

You remember, do you not, that 
Our Lord put great stress on the value 
of wvedience to lawful authority as one 
of the important means of salvation 
for men. He Himself practiced it to 
inspire us all, from the beginning to 
the end of His life. He obeyed not only 
His human mother and foster-father, 
but even the civil and religious author- 
ities under which He lived, even 
though the men who happened to 
wield authority at the time were any- 
thing but models of rectitude. Once He 
worked a miracle to provide the money 
that was due to the Roman authorities 
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as a tax. He observed the religious 
regulations set down by the Pharisees, 
with rare exceptions when it was nec- 
essary to use His divine authority to 
show how men had perverted the com- 
mands of God. He ordered all “to 
render to Caesar (the temporal author- 
ity of His day) the things that are 
Caesar’s,” and He inspired St. Paul to 
urge Titus, one of the first bishops, to 
inculcate obedience in all his people. 
“Remind them,” he said, “that they 
have a duty of submissive loyalty to 
governments and those in authority, of 
readiness to undertake any kind of 
honorable service.” 

The obedience, then, by which you 
answer the call of your country’s 
rulers is a great Christian virtue, one 
that is necessary for your salvation. 
You need not confuse the issue by giv- 
ing way to doubts about the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy, or by contesting 
the wisdom of the political party in 
power. Sure, you are free to talk and 
argue about these things; but you 
should be aware that such discussions 
do not alter your Christian duty. Your 
country, through its lawfully elected 
officials, commands you to serve for a 
time in its armed forces and even, pos- 
sibly, to risk your life; in the circum- 
stances, the command does not appear 
to be unjust or immoral; Christ Him- 
self assures you that you have “a duty 
of submissive loyalty to your govern- 
ment and of readiness to undertake any 
kind of honorable service.” 

The spirit of such Christian obedi- 
ence can take much of the sting out 
of the hardships of enforced military 
service. It elevates such service to a 
genuinely spiritual plane. You know 
you are doing what God wants you to 
do, and that nothing done for God’s 
sake goes without an immeasurable re- 
ward. Even if your service were to end 
in death, you have a right, if you are 
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consciously motivated by Christian 
obedience, to look upon such a death 
as possessing the glory of martyrdom, 
because a martyr is one who lays down 
his life for his faith in God, or in fidel- 
ity to any Christian virtue. Every hard- 
ship less than death can also be con- 
sidered a gloriously meritorious offer- 
ing to God if it is motivated by obedi- 
ence. 
2. 

A second consideration that will 
help you and your family to bear 
cheerfully the hardships involved in 
your military service should arise from 
your knowledge of the nature and the 
aims of the communists who are the 
present enemies of America. 

The one feature of communism that 
should be uppermost in your mind as 
you break your family ties and go off 
to camp is its hatred of God and Christ 
and all true religion. You know that 
if communism is successful in its plan 
to rule the world, it will, by every 
means of propaganda and violence, try 
to destroy Christianity. As a Christian, 
you must feel a sense of responsibility 
and personal pride in taking part in 
withstanding it. You must feel that you 
are, in a certain way, defending your 
parish church, and the Blessed Sacra- 
ment housed in that church, and all 
the ideals of the Christian family and 
Christian living that have been denied 
and destroyed by communists wher- 
ever they have attained power. 

It is true that the confusing thought 
may come to you that not all Ameri- 
cans, not even a very large proportion 
of them, and not even some of those 
in authority, are much concerned 
about this feature of communism. 
Some are not concerned about it be- 
cause they do not possess a knowledge 
of Christ or do not practice loyalty to 
His principles and ideals themselves. 
Others are not concerned with this im- 
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portant feature of communism be- 
cause they are only concerned about 
their own property and possessions and 
prosperity, which the communists 
threaten to take away. 

But the materialism and godlessness 
of other Americans should not be per- 
mitted to dim or destroy your own per- 
sonal ideals. You know, if you are an 
intelligent Christian and Catholic, that 
the basic evil of communism is its 
opposition to Christ and religion. You 
know, even if the rich American agnos- 
tic who parades his patriotism does 
not, that the foundation of America’s 
democracy and prosperity is to be 
found only in the principles of Jesus 
Christ. In being called into the armed 
services, you can be indubitably con- 
scious that you are called to protect 
your country from those who would 
both remove the principles of Christ 
from her constitution and laws, and 
the presence of Christ from her church- 
es and schools and from the hearts of 
millions of her people. 


It is said that a human being can en- 
dure anything, if he has a motive strong 
enough to make it worthwhile. You 
certainly can have the highest of me- 
tives. You have the right to think of 
yourself as a crusader, ready to suffer 
and to die for Christ. You have a right 
to think that your suffering and pos- 
sible death can be “the seed of new 
Christians” among many Americans 
who have yet to submit to Christ their 
King. And you know that the King 
well knows how to reward personally 
those who suffer for Him. 

3. 

There is another thing. Your term in 
the armed forces can well be made a 
great opportunity of spiritual growth 
because of special spiritual dangers 
that all Americans must face today. 

You know that America is the most 
prosperous country in the world, in- 


deed, the most prosperous country the 
world has ever known. The per capita 
income of its citizens is almost twice 
that of its nearest rival, and ten to 
twenty times that of many countries of 
the world. There is an inescapable dan- 
ger that goes with such prosperity, a 
danger to which many Americans suc- 
cumb. It is the danger of over-attach- 
ment to material things, of insatiable 
greed for more material things, of 
naked secularism or concentration on 
the goods of this world alone to the 
exclusion of God and heaven. 


The only safeguard from this danger 
is to be found in the spirit of detach- 
ment from material things so often in- 
sisted on by Christ. “You cannot,” He 
said, “serve God and Mammon.” And 
the spirit of detachment will rarely be 
present in a man unless he actually 
shows himself capable of doing with- 
out some of the good things he might 
easily enjoy. No one is detached 
enough to save his soul who never 
gives up any material or worldly pleas- 
ure for the love of God and heaven, 
and whose primary ambition is to ac- 
quire more money and more posses- 
sions and more worldly enjoyments. 

That is where the advantage of your 
years in the armed services comes in. 
It is a golden opportunity for you to 
learn Christian detachment. You have 
to wear a uniform like that of a million 
others; you have to eat, not what you 
choose, but what is placed before you; 
you have to sleep on a cot or in.a 
bunk, and you have to spend some of 
each day doing things that you would 
never choose to do in civilian life. In 
short, you have to give up many of 
the nice things you might be enjoying 
in the world, and for a salary that is a 
joke compared with what you might 
be earning as a civilian. 

Now, if only you can be convinced 
that you might easily succumb to over- 
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attachment to the good things you 
have had to give up, you will accept 
your few years of self-discipline and 
sacrifice as a training in detachment. 
It doesn’t matter that this has been 
forced upon you. You can still use it 
wisely; accept it cheerfully; bear it 
thankfully with the knowledge that you 
would ordinarily never have had so 
great an opportunity to prove to God 
your spirit of detachment from the 
world. 

And this will save you from the bit- 
ter envy of many service men, who 
can think of nothing but the fact that, 
while they have to give up so many 
things, there are millions in America 
living off the fat of the land. It is these 
latter, you will realize, who are to be 
pitied. It is they who, in the words of 
Our Lord, “have their reward,” and 
will never reach heaven. And a poor 
reward it is at that, as the suicides, 
divorces, infidelities and mental dis- 
eases of many prosperous Americans 
daily prove. 

4. 

These worthwhile spiritual consid- 
erations will be of value to you only if 
you make them practical in your con- 
duct. You will meet many men in the 
army for whom Christian obedience 
means nothing; they are there only be- 
cause the army is preferable to jail. 
You will meet many others who are 
absolutely strangers to Christ, whose 
lips will be foul with bad language, 
whose minds will be filled with evil 
thoughts, and whose hours off will be 
largely spent in seeking enjoyments 
forbidden by Christ. You will be 
thrown into the midst of many who 


are filled with jealousy and bitterness 
toward their fellow-Americans in civil- 
ian life, and whose dreams are all con- 
cerned with getting rich and having 
everything that money can buy. 

It is as big and important a job for 
you to remain loyal to your Christian 
ideals in the midst of all this bad ex- 
ample as it is to do your part in resist- 
ing communism. America can be en- 
feebled and destroyed not only by 
communists without or within; it can 
also be destroyed by its own citizens 
who have no regard for obedience to 
lawful authority, no respect for Chris- 
tian morality, and no detachment from 
material things for the sake of heaven. 
You have what it takes to make 
America safe and great. You know 
where you are going and how to get 
there. Let your light shine before the 
others, and not one twinge of your 
sacrifice will be in vain. 

And if you thus look upon and util- 
ize your term of service, you will make 
it easier for your family, your fiancee 
or wife, to bear the period of separa- 
tion. In my experience with families I 
have found that the greatest cause of 
worry over those who have been called 
into the armed forces is fear of what 
may happen to them morally, fear that 
they will come back with a changed 
outlook on what is truly important in 
life. Therefore everything you love de- 
pends on your loyalty to the ideals out- 
lined above. For the sake of your im- 
mortal soul, for the sake of your coun- 
try, for the sake of your pagan and 
secularistic fellow-Americans, for the 
sake of your family and all whom you 
love, hold fast to your ideals. 


Probably Re-construction 
A Sister met a little boy on the street one day. 
“Are you a Catholic, Sonny,” she asked. 
“No, Sister, not yet,” he answered, “but I’m under construction.” 


Information 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds about articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be held from publication on 


request. 


St. Paul, Minn. 

“I have just finished reading the article 
‘Ten Signs of Love in Marriage.’ In it you 
say: ‘When we say that it is possible for 
husbands and wives to kill the love of their 
partners in marriage, we mean that it is 
possible to smother and destroy all the 
natural feelings of love.’ Now my question 
is, was this article written for the purpose 
of enhancing or enriching the natural feel- 
ings of love in the married state? If not, 
then what was its purpose? All the signs 
mentioned bring out the necessity of ex- 
pressing love through certain externals. I 
agree on the points covered, but I disagree 
with your article in that it did not bring out 
the explicit purpose of the ten signs of love. 
The manifestation of one’s love for a part- 
ner in marriage is important only in as 
much as it helps the other to love God 
more. You did not stress this purpose. In 
marriage, as in any other state, one’s first 
duty is to love God with his whole heart 
and soul. Your explanation of the ten signs 
of love is good if it keeps that purpose in 
mind. If that purpose is not realized, then 
marriage is not fulfilling its purpose but is 
merely a state in which each partner is 
striving to enrich the other’s natural feel- 
ings of love. 

J. M.” 

The article under discussion was con- 
cerned with a very specific question, which 
did not require (though it might have been 
enhanced by) a discussion of the true ob- 
ject of all love viz., God. The question was, 
“Are feelings important in marriage, and, 
if they are, how are they encouraged to sup- 
port the fidelity of the free will?” As St. 
John said, one cannot love God and at the 
same time hurt or hate his neighbor. In 
marriage, husband and wife cannot love 


God and hate or hurt each other. Our ar- 
ticle discussed how husbands or wives may 
hate or hurt each other. 

The editors 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

“The Bystander wound up a recent epic 
with the question, ‘Can there still be Cath- 
olics who view with suspicion or with open 
hostility the principles of unionism?’ May 
the good Lord save me! To be a good Cath- 
olic, must I side with the racketeering, cor- 
rupt labor leaders, whose very positions and 
huge incomes depend on frequent turmoil 
and continued antagonism to the industrial- 
ist? A few minutes ago the bus drivers here 
voted to go on strike at 2 a.m. Thus over 
a million people living in the Niagara 
frontier will be without transportation on 
Independence day. These drivers are mak- 
ing eighty to one hundred dollars a week 
now. The company offered them twenty 
cents an hour raise but they rejected it. 
How high is the ceiling? Strikes, picketing, 
sabotage and even murder are the essence 
of most modern day labor unions. And I 
do mean most. Should I, as a Catholic, 
carry the torch for this kind of anarchy? 
Our Father Who art in heaven, save us 
from this kind of Christianity. Would it 
not be more priestlike for the Rev. Miller 
to balance his broadside against manufac- 
turers with a more justifiable barrage 
against the longshoremen’s union? I was 
taught in a Redemptorist parochial school. 
I was taught respect for authority, and that 
socialism or any other so-called distribu- 
tion of wealth was sinful. Now we have the 
good Fathers of The Liguorian swapping 
their black cassocks for the red robes of 
discontent, widening the chasm between 
management and labor, asking ‘Can there 
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still be Catholics, etc. etc.’ 
R. M.” 

The principles of unionism were outlined 
in papal encyclicals, and the question that 
has outraged our correspondent was asked 
immediately after the presentation of a long 
quotation from Pope Pius XI in which 
Catholics who viewed all workingmen’s as- 
Sociations with suspicion were castigated. 
Surely the respect for authority that our 
correspondent learned in a Redemptorist 
school should embrace respect for the teach- 
ings of the Popes. Moreover, the Popes 
teach that, to be a good Catholic, a man 
must not only not side with racketeering 
and corrupt labor leaders, but that he is 
bound in conscience to oppose them, to ex- 
pose them, to help to oust them. There are 
about 16,000,000 union men in the United 
States. Our correspondent insists that most 
of them are collaborators in strikes, picket- 
ing, sabotage and murder. He should eith- 
er travel or read more to learn the facts. 
But above all, he needs to learn the dis- 
tinction between principles and _ practice, 
between use and abuse. 

The editors 


Baltimore, Md. 

“You must sometimes grow tired of an- 
swering critical letters from persons who 
write on subjects about which they are not 
well informed. Take the letter of Mrs. E. 
M. in the July issue. She says she doesn’t 
see any argument for compulsory union- 
ism. In the first place unionism is never 
compulsory. You may have to join a union 
to work in a certain shop, but there will 
also be other compulsory conditions of em- 
ployment that must be accepted. What Mrs. 
E. M. really means is that she is opposed 
to all unions. That makes it very simple. 
This is evident in her statement that ‘the 
union takes away the rightful freedom of 
the individual to make a living.” A union 
does not take away the right to work; it 
insures the employee of his right to a job. 
I cannot think of any employee who has 


a right to work except those covered by a 
contract with an employer embodying a 
seniority clause. For example, Joe Doakes 
has worked for the Jones Stove Co. for 
twenty years. The shop foreman decides 
that he is getting old and fires him. Now, 
would Mrs. E. M. be kind enough to ex- 
plain how Joe Doakes gets his job back? 
Where does he go to assert his right to 
make a living? If there was a union in the 
shop, the foreman would not dare to fire 
him and his right to work would be pro- 
tected. The one thing unions cannot do is 
to prevent lay-offs. The next time I get 
laid off I'm going to the boss and assert 
my right to work. You know what will 
happen as well as I do. 
B. L. H.” 

The viewpoint of the union man is im- 
portant in all discussions of the topic of in- 
dustrial relations, and we welcome such 
letters. It sometimes seems that those who 
are outside or above unions are more talk- 
ative on the subject than those within them. 

The editors 


Rochester, N. Y. 

“Of particular interest to me were the 
articles on ‘The N.A.M. and the Clergy’ 
and also the ‘Sideglances’ column dealing 
with the question of the union shop as 
published in your May, 1953 issue. Al- 
though agreeing in principle with the auth- 
ors of both articles, my general reaction 
was that they were fifteen to twenty years 
behind the times and still presenting man- 
agement in the light of the ‘pot-bellied au- 
tocrat’ and the general union organization 
always with a halo. As one who, for the 
past fifteen years, has been in an ‘in-be- 
tween’ position relative to management 
functions and labor accomplishments, I 
would presume that the authors have not 
been in too close day-to-day contact with 
the operations of business and industry. I 
would be the first to agree that neither side 
is ‘without sin’ but, in my opinion, man- 
agement has improved considerably within 
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the past ten or twenty years, not necessarily 
because of any altruistic desires but rather 
because they have come to the conclusion 
that labor is something more than ‘just an- 
other cog in the wheel’ and should not be 
treated the same as a piece of machinery 
or equipment. I also believe that even the 
threat of union activities and also the prin- 
ciples as promulgated by some union or- 
ganizations have done much to further this 
improved situation. Although much more 
may be expected from ‘enlightened manage- 
ment’ in regard to discovering that man is 
more than a machine, I believe in giving 
credit where credit is due and do not think 
from the tone of your authors’ articles that 
they are of the same opinion. On the same 
basis, much more may be expected from 
union organizations so that they think more 
in terms of the general welfare and start 
to eliminate some of their ‘racketeer’ prac- 
tices. 
L. A. W.” 


The articles on the union shop and on 
the N.A.M. were by no means inspired by 
the thinking and practices of “fifteen to 
twenty years ago.” They were inspired by 
a concerted campaign that is now in prog- 
ress to set union principles back fifteen to 
twenty years, and which is represented on 
our desk by violent anti-union propaganda 
handouts printed by the thousands in the 
past six months. We agree wholeheartedly 
that “management has improved consider- 
ably,” and we are personally acquainted 
with many business managers and owners 
who are doing a magnificent job in their 
labor union relations. But we know there 
are others who want to turn the clock back 
and it was their propaganda in behalf of 
this that inspired our re-statement of papal 
principles. 

The editors 


Algiers, La. 
“I heartily concur with your opinion— 
Catholic children for Catholic schools. 
However, on the other side of the slate 


is the question — how about Catholic 
schools for Catholic children? I have heard 
numerous complaints that Catholic schools 
willingly accept non-Catholic children, 
which policy crowds out Catholic children 
who may be late to register. I am sure 
many readers will recall situations in which 
Catholic children were turned away from 
parochial schools because of limited ac- 
commodations, while non-Catholic children 
were in attendance there. Where I live, 
Catholic schools are always crowded, but 
non-Catholic children who begin in kinder- 
garten are given a preference over Catho- 
lics who move into the area later. I feel it 
is unfair to expect Catholic parents to sup- 
port their schools wholeheartedly as long 
as their own children are not given prefer- 
ence over the non-Catholic child. 
J. B.” 

In a wide experience we have found it 
rare that a Catholic school has more than 
one or the other non-Catholic in attend- 
ance, if any. There may be local areas, such 
as that from which our correspondent Writes, 
where things are different, and where there 
also may be reasons for the difference. In 
such cases it would be proper to talk over 
the matter with one’s pastor and to con- 
sider humbly what he has to say. 

The editors 


St. Paul, Minn. 
“Save your stamps by not sending me 
any more reminders that my subscription 
has expired because of all the Catholic 
magazines there are, yours is the one we 
don’t want. My own faith is hardly strong 
enough to stand it, to say nothing of daring 
to pass it on. I like to pass good Catholic 
magazines on, but I carefully put yours in 
the burner. There are others who agree 
with me that we don’t have to do half the 
things you put down as necessary for a 

Catholic. 

Mrs. J. R.” 
It would be both interesting and helpful, 
to us and other readers, to have this gen- 
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eral complaint particularized. Perhaps, too, 
it would be awfully revealing if our corre- 
spondent set down which half of the prin- 
ciples of the catechism she chooses to ig- 
nore. She will not have a chance to read 
this, so we beg other readers to pray for 
her. 
The editors 


Seattle, Washington 
“As a recent convert and most enthusi- 
astic reader of THE LiGuorIAN, I have oft- 
en wanted to express my sincere appreci- 
ation of the spiritual help I gain from every 
issue. The greatness of purpose and excel- 
lent capabilities of the several editors are 
easily apparent. A blessing on them all! 
... It is also in the hope of obtaining par- 
ticular assistance that I write and, human 
nature being what it is, other readers no 
doubt share my need. How may one learn 
to forget painful memories of pre-conver- 
sion sins? How can one force into con- 
sciousness complete realization of the ab- 
solute forgiveness of a good confession? I 
do hope you will have an article on this 

at some future time. 

Anon.” 
As a preview of later, more lengthy treat- 
ment of this problem, we can say that peace 
of mind for repentant and shriven sinners 
will come in proportion to the deepening 
of the person’s faith in Christ, in His mer- 
cy, and, above all, in the exact truth of 
His own divine words: “Whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven.” Sorrow 
for past sins should continue till death; ‘but 
once they have been absolved in a good 
confession, the sorrow should be accom- 
panied by great joy and gratitude to God. 

The editors 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
“While I am sending you the enclosed 
gift subscription, I will take the opportunity 
to tell you that your publication and the 
effort that you put into it are very much 
appreciated by my entire family. If possi- 
ble, please give us a respite from the Cath- 
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olic school issue, as it is developing into 
another tidelands debate. If you feel it 
would interest a number of your readers, 
I should like to see a discussion on the 
morality of law-suits in general, and of 
legal actions against negligence in particu- 
lar. Although it is a specialized topic, most 
motorists are involved in such actions at 
some time in their driving career. Another 
topic that would be of interest would be 
a brief history of the early papacy, as my 
erudite but non-believing friends want to 
know more about it than I am able to tell 
them. 
T. F. M.” 


It is difficult for us to give up talking 
about the Catholic school question so long 
as we know (as we do) that there are still 
Catholic parents who are failing to do their 
duty in this regard. We shall try, however, 
to keep the issue from becoming a bore. 
The morality of lawsuits based on negli- 
gence is difficult to treat in a single article 
because individual cases differ so greatly 
according to the circumstances. We have 
an expert studying the matter, to ascertain 
whether some general guiding principles can 
be laid down. The papacy in the early 
Church will be the object of study in a 
future issue. 

The editors 


St. Louis, Mo. 

“After reading the article, ‘What to Do 
About Temptation,’ in the January issue, I 
felt I had to write and say thank you. I 
am a convert of three years, and in the 
past month there has been such confusion 
in my mind that it just about drove me out 
of my wits. The article on temptation 
solved the problems, and I can now sleep 
at night and I feel like a new person. God 
bless you for your wonderful magazine. I 
wish everyone could receive it. Please, no 
pictures. Your words are enough for any- 
one who can read. 


NIN 





Protrait of Christ 


Champion of the Apostles 


Our Lord chose attacks on His apostles as wonderful occasions for both reveal- 
ing the malice and ignorance of His enemies and manifesting His divinity. 


R. J. MILLER 


Our Lord loved to take the part of 
the poor, especially against His ene- 
mies. The Pharisees one day said to 
Him: 


Look: Your disciples are doing some- 
thing that is against the law on the sab- 
bath! 


There is malicious satisfaction evi- 
dent in the words. On the lookout con- 
stantly for some way of discrediting 
Christ, His enemies thought they had 
discovered it here in the conduct of 
His apostles. Thus they could attack 
Him at least indirectly through His 
disciples. 

What had happened was this. 

Our Lord and the Twelve were 
walking through a corn field on the 
sabbath. The Evangelists say that the 
apostles were “hungry;” and the impli- 
cation throughout the incident is that 
they really must have been almost fam~- 
ished. For as they walked along the 
pathway between the rows of ripe corn, 
with Our Lord’s approval or even at 
His invitation, they pulled off some of 
the ears, stripped them, ground the 
kernels in the palms of their hands, 
and then munched on these raw crush- 
ed kernels. Hardly the diet of anyone 
but a person who had had nothing else 
to eat for a long time; or, as St. John 
Chrysostom says: “Unless they had 
been extremely hungry, they never 
would have done a thing like this.”. 

The Pharisees, watchfully following 
along, spied the whole proceeding; and 


this it was that occasioned their mali- 
cious complaint to Our Lord: 


Look: Your disciples are doing some- 
thing that is against the law on the 
sabbath! 


But what was it they were really 
objecting to? 

Strangely enough (at least to us of 
a different age) there was no question 
of breaking the seventh commandment 
of God, which forbade stealing. The 
law of Moses made special provision 
that a hungry passerby was entitled to 
take a little corn or fruit from any 
wayside field to satisfy his hunger. as 
long as he ate it right there. 

No: the objection of the Pharisees 
had to do with the sabbath; somehow 
or other, the apostles had broken the 
sabbath in plucking and eating those 
few kernels of corn. 

The simple apostles were innocent 
of any transgression, for Our Lord 
had given them permission to do what 
they had done, and besides, the trans- 
gression was a very fine point of 
Pharisaic law indeed. According to 
their complicated rules and regulations, 
there were thirty-nine different kinds 
of work forbidden to Jews on the sab- 
bath. Now one of the thirty-nine was 
reaping; and by a further refinement 
of legalistic red tape, a Jew was con- 
sidered guilty of reaping on the sab- 
bath if he did what the apostles had 
just done: rubbed kernels of corn or 
wheat between the palms of his hands 
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to make them easier to eat. 

It was a far-fetched piece of le- 
galistic juggling to begin with, and 
completely unfair to the apostles, plain 
simple men unacquainted with the fine 
points of the law and innocent of any 
intention to break the law. 

Our divine Lord sprang instantly to 
their defense, with a technique perfect- 
ly suited to the occasion. 

It would seem that on this occasion 
the Pharisees, besides making Our Lord 
out as a law-breaker, were trying to 
show that He was even ignorant of the 
law. Such would be one definite mean- 
ing of this extremely fine point of law 
they brought up against Him; and still 
more so, such would be the bearing 
of the very remote points from Scrip- 
ture and the law with which Our Lord 
rebuked them. It is as if He were say- 
ing: “You and your fine points of law! 
You and your law-breaking! You and 
your sabbath!” 

As a matter of fact this matter of 
rubbing kernels in the palms of one’s 
hands was not in the Bible at all, but 
only in the Pharisees’ rules and regu- 
lations. And so to their fine points of 
human rules and regulations Our Lord 
opposes an overwhelming familiarity 
of His own with the most remote 
points of the actual Scriptures and the 
law. “So you want to make a show of 
how much you know about the law! 


Did you never read 


(and His divine irony here was over- 
whelming too: these bookworms of the 
law were held up before the people as 
having missed reading something in the 
Scriptures or the law!) 


Did you never read what David did 
when he and the men with him were 
hungry? How he entered into the house 
of God, and ate the loaves of proposi- 
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tion which it was not lawful for him 
to eat, nor for the men with him, but 
only for the priests? 

Or did you never read either that on 
the sabbath days in the temple the 
priests themselves break the sabbath, but 
are not to be blamed? 


“You and your fine points of law! 
What about David eating the loaves 
of proposition? What about the pro- 
vision made by Moses in the book of 
Numbers that priests sacrificing in the 
temple on the sabbath are not to be 
considered as breaking the law. 

“And you and your law! Did you 
never read of an exception to the law 
— such as the case of David and the 
loaves of proposition? 

“You and your sabbath! Are you 
unaware that the sabbath is broken in 
the temple itself, by the very authority 
of Moses, for the sake of the temple 
sacrifice?” 

It was an overwhelming defence, 
and must have left the masters of the 
law completely breathless. As for the 
simple apostles, it was no doubt all 
Greek to them, the way Jesus was 
quoting things out of the law as though 
He knew the whole thing by heart, and 
things too that they hardly remember- 
ed themselves. But one thing they did 
know: He certainly had made fools of 
those wise and superior Pharisees who 
were trying to get us — and Him too 
— into trouble! 

But Jesus was not stopping there. 
He was not through with the Pharisees. 


But I tell you that there is here a great- 
er than the temple. And if you knew 
what this means: 7 want mercy, not 
sacrifice, you never would have con- 
demned the innocent. For the Son of 
Man is lord even of the sabbath. 


Here, however, we find ourselves in 
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the atmosphere of divine logic and 
revelation. Mystery and magnificence 
are the words to describe these few 
phrases of Jesus Christ. 

Briefly (as far as our human minds 
can penetrate this lofty flight of divine 
thinking and indignation), what Our 
Lord seems to have had in mind was 
this: 

After the overwhelming demonstra- 
tion of His superiority in the matter of 
familiarity with the Scriptures, He 
takes occasion to shed one fleeting 
beam of light on the mystery of His 
divinity: There is here a greater than 
the temple. 

Next, He was saying to the Phari- 
sees: instead of looking up fine points 
in your rules and regulations to dis- 
turb the consciences of simple folk; in- 
stead of this insistence on legalistic 
ritual and sacrifice. you would do far 
better to show kindness to the simple 
and the poor. 

And finally He concluded with an- 
other of the shafts of His devastating 
irony: The Son of Man is lord even of 
the sabbath! 

He began: 


There is here One greater than the tem- 
ple. 


Aside from the reference to His 
divine identity, this statement of Christ 
calls for special attention on another 
ground: its startling and paradoxical 
self-assurance. “Startling”: for the or- 
dinary human being in his right mind 
never talks like that about himself in 
public; and “paradoxical”: for this is 
the same Jesus Christ Who also said: 


Learn of Me, for I am meek and hum- 
ble of heart. 


And yet there were other times 
when Our divine Lord had even more 


startling things to say about Himself 
in public. 


The men of Ninive . . . did penance at 
the preaching of Jonas; and behold a 
greater than Jonas here! 

The queen of the south . . . came from 
the ends of the earth to hear the wis- 
dom of Solomon; 

and behold a greater than Solomon here! 


Greater than Jonas, greater even 
than Solomon! “Who or what does 
the Man think He is?” must have been, 
at the very least, the reaction of scep- 
tical or hostile heasers. But He was to 
go still further. He would declare Him- 
self greater than King David: 


David said: The Lord said to my 
Lord. ... 


and the doctors of the law to whom 
He was speaking knew perfectly well 
that by David’s “My Lord,” Jesus 
Christ understood Himself. 

Greater too than Moses: 


Moses . . . permitted you to put away 
your wives. But I say to you that he 
that shall put away his wife . .. and 
marry again, commits adultery. 


Even greater than Abraham: 


Abraham your father rejoiced that he 
might see My day; he saw it, and was 
glad. 

Amen, amen I say to you: before Abra- 
ham was made, I am. 


Greater than Jonas, greater than 
Solomon, greater than David, Moses, 
or Abraham! 


No ordinary human being ever talk- 
ed like this. Only Jesus Christ is no 
ordinary human being. He is the Hu- 
man Being, the Son of Man and the 
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Son of the living God. 


Together with this divine and un- 
paralleled self-assurance, however, 
there is the amazing paradox of His 
incomprehensible humility. He said 
himself: 


Learn of Me, for / am meek and hum- 
ble of heart; 


and He was to prove His genuine hu- 
mility in absolutely unmistakable fash- 
ion when on the cross He would hum- 
ble Himself to a shameful criminal’s 
death while His bitterest foes gloated 
and mocked Him as He died. 

Paradoxical indeed is this extraor- 
dinary combination or contrast of con- 
trary qualities in one Man. He declares 
Himself to be humble, and in actual 
fact does humble Himself most before 
those who most despise Him; and yet 
at the same time He asserts with calm 
and definite self-assurance that He is 
greater than the very greatest men in 
Jewish history. 

Only in the character of Jesus 
Christ, alone of all mankind, can baf- 
fling paradoxes of this kind be found: 
sinless, yet loving sinners; learned, yet 
exalting little children; almighty, yet 
submitting to arrest and humiliating 
torture; “the resurrection and the life,” 
yet dying a criminal’s death; meek and 
humble of heart, yet with magnificent 
self-assurance; in short, human, yet di- 
vine. 

The Pharisees, however, to whom 
He said: 


I tell you there is here One greater than 
the temple, 


were hardly in a frame of mind to per- 
ceive such wonders in His bold asser- 
tion. Knowing their hard hearts, He 
had hardly expected that they would. 
It was part of His defence of His dis- 


ciples: to humble the vain ostentation 
of superior knowledge on the part of 
the Pharisees by one dazzling flash 
from His own infinite wisdom. 

And now, with their conceit de- 
flated, He presses on irresistibly to 
complete the work of their humiliation, 
and of the justification of His disciples. 
He had made fools of them when they 
attempted to outshine wisdom; He now 
goes on to expose with indignation 
and scorn the narrow, dry, heartless 
formalism which constituted all their 
religion. 


If you knew what this means: 

I want mercy and not sacrifice, 

you never would have condemned the 
innocent. 


You pretend, He was saying, to 
know all about God’s law; you claim 
to know exactly what God wants peo- 
ple to do or not to do. But with all 
your vaunted knowledge, you are ig- 
norant of the main thing. God Himself 
has said, and you would know it if 
you really knew your Scriptures, that 
He does not want your kind of sacri- 
fice, a thing of empty forms and mere 
external prohibitions. God says, in your 
Scriptures, that what He wants is sac- 
rifice that comes from the heart, and 
that flowers into kindliness and mercy 
for the poor. 

On another occasion not long before 
Our Lord had had occasion to cite 
this same passage from the prophet 
Osee. 


Why does your Master eat with pub- 
licans and sinners? 


the Pharisees one day asked His dis- 
ciples. It was a sneer at Jesus, but also 
a contemptuous insult to the disciples 
for letting themselves be led by such a 
Master. 
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At once Otr Lord was on the spot to 
take their part again. 


It is not the healthy who need the phy- 
sician, but they who are ill. Go then and 
learn what this means: ] want mercy, 
not sacrifice. For I am not come to call 
the just, but sinners. 


In your narrow bigotry you would 
close the way to God against those 
who need it most. Go back to school; 
study your Scriptures again, you who 
claim to know all the Scriptures, and 
see if you can learn the meaning of 
one fundamental lesson. 

So too on the present occasion He 
meets their contempt for the apostles’ 
ignorance with blazing contempt of 
His own for their false superiority and 
wisdom: “Jf you knew;” if you knew 
anything at all about what God wants 
or does not want of His people 


you never would have condemned the 
innocent. 


Innocent the apostles were: unaware 
of the twists and turns of Pharisaic 
man-made legalities; the guilty ones 
were the Pharisees themselves, guilty 
before God of the crime of condemn- 
ing the innocent. 

And the disciples were innocent for 
another reason: 


The Son of Man is lord even of the 
sabbath. 


What irony is here! The Son of 
Man, Lord of the world and King of 
Kings, greater than the temple, than 
Jonas, Solomon, David, Moses, and 
Abraham: is it too much to suppose 
that He is lord even of your precious 
sabbath? 


A Woman’s World 


A friend of one of our editors has a cottage on Lake Michigan, and in 
order to reach it, one must make one’s way over a very narrow trail through 
the woods, with no room to pass on either side should two vehicles meet. 


While our man was doing some quiet study and research at this sylvan re- 
treat not long ago, he chanced to fall into conversation one day with the 
ice man, who related the following incident. 


Seems a large truck and a small automobile came face to face along the 
above-mentioned trail. Neither could pass the other; there was only one 
solution, for one of the vehicles to back up a considerable distance. Which 
would be the one to retreat? The truck-driver glared at the driver of the 
car, and the driver of the car glared back. 


In the car beside the driver was a middle-aged woman, presumably his 
wife. Being a determined soul, she kept needling her husband: “Don’t 
you dare back up, make him back up, don’t you dare back up!” 


The truck-driver heard what was being said, and finally a resigned ex- 
pression came over his face. Leaning out of his cab, he addressed his op- 
ponent: 


“That's all right, Jack. I'll back up. I’ve got one just like that at home 
myself.” 
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Thoughts for the Shut-In 


L. F. Hyland 


On Being Kind to Visitors 


A good test of patience and charity on the part of the shut-in is to be 
found in his attitude towards the visitors who inevitably will take up a certain 
amount and perhaps a large amount of time in his daily life. 

Visitors are human beings, and as such, are subject to faults and quirks 
even while engaged in a work of charity such as visiting the sick. The shut-in 
must accept that fact, and strive manfully to adjust his conduct to it. 

For the most part, of course, he will appreciate visits, particularly from his 
close friends, and look forward to them as a welcome break in the monotony 
of his circumscribed life. On the other hand, some of his visitors will be peo- 
ple with whom he finds it difficult to converse; people even whose manner- 
isms annoy him, and whose coming leaves him fatigued rather than refreshed. 

The shut-in must expect that visitors will come at inconvenient times, and 
not come at other times when their coming would truly be appreciated. 

Some will overstay their welcome, and continue chatting long after they 
should have realized that the sick person needed rest. 


Some visitors will be of the “gloomy gus” type, giving the impression by 
their air of melancholy and foreboding that they are in attendance at a wake 
rather than visiting a sick person. Or the reverse may be true, and the visitor 
may affect a hearty, bouncing optimism which can be equally wearing on 
the nerves. 

Still others will make themselves obnoxious in the sick room by getting 
things into a state of disarray, poking around in the sick person’s private 
possessions, talking and laughing loudly, and in general making nuisances of 
themselves. 


For the shut-in, whose nerves are perhaps already frayed by suffering, all 
this can be an additional heavy cross to bear. It may help such a one to re- 
flect on the following motives of patience. 


First, tet him recognize that, however unwelcome the visitor may make 
himself, his visit is motivated by charity. He is trying to be kind, even though, 
unwittingly, in a bungling sort of way. Charity should surely be met with 
charity. In the presence of such charity the visitor himself can derive con- 
siderable spiritual profit. 

Then also the shut-in should remember that God has an undoubted pro- 
vidential purpose in permitting the faults and quirks of human beings. In 
fact, every visit may be regarded as prearranged, as far as God’s providence 
is concerned. If the shut-in will try to accept matters in that spirit, he will 
grow in patience and humility and love, and the spirit of God will shine forth 
in him before the world. 
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Prods to Perfection 


How to Endure Pain 


Quotations and anecdotes from real life, designed to foster virtues that should 


be second nature to the Christian. 


John P. Schaefer 


“IT IS EASY to preach, difficult to 
practice.” In no circumstance of life 
are these words more true than in the 
hours, the days and years of suffering 
and pain. For, while it is easy to say 
beautiful and inspiring things about 
suffering, it is proportionately more 
difficult to put those beautiful words 
into practice. 

Yet, ignoring the thought of suffer- 
ing, failing to form reasonable and 
supernatural convictions on its value, 
can be among the greatest mistakes of 
your life. For suffering either has been 
or will be your lot. It will enter your 
life to a greater or less extent. It is 
vitally important, therefore, that your 
attitude toward it and convictions 
about it be sound, reasonable and 
spiritual. To aid you to form and 
strengthen your attitude and convic- 
tions, we invite you to read and to re- 
flect upon the following incidents and 
stories. 

Emperor Frederick of Prussia, be- 
holding the devastation wrought annu- 
ally in his kingdom by the sparrows, 
issued a proclamation offering a re- 
ward for every sparrow’s head that 
should be brought to him. The war 
against the lowly sparrow was begun in 
earnest and prosecuted with such vigor 
that within a year there was nothing 
rarer than a sparrow in Prussia. The 
nation looked forward to magnificent 
crops, and the king rejoiced at having 
given a lesson in wisdom to providence. 
But, with the departure of the spar- 
row, immense numbers of caterpillars 


and insects, freed from their enemies, 
the sparrows, devoured the harvest. 
Such was the desolation that Frederick 
was forced to repeal the law and for- 
bid under grave penalties the killing of 
a single sparrow within his kingdom. 


Sorrow is like the rain: it makes 
roses and mud. 

The great composer, Mendelsohn, 
once went to see the famous Freibourg 
organ. The old custodian, not know- 
ing who the visitor was, at first refused 
him permission to play on the instru- 
ment. At length, however, after much 
persuasion, he granted him leave for 
just a few notes. Mendelsohn took his 
seat and soon the most wonderful 
music was bursting forth from the or- 
gan. The old man was spell-bound. 
Curiosity finally led him to approach 
the master and ask his name. Learn- 
ing it, he stood humiliated, self-con- 
demned. 

“And I refused you permission to 
play on my organ,” was all he could 
say. 

While living at Hyeres, Robert Louis 
Stevenson was attacked by a complica- 
tion of maladies which threatened to 
overcome his already weak health. Sci- 
atica kept him prostrate on his back. 
He had had a hemorrhage and it was 
feared that it would repeat itself. And 
worst of all, an attack of ophthalmia 
threatened to deprive him of his eye- 
sight. One afternoon, his wife lost pa- 
tience and remarked ironically: 
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“I suppose this is one of the best 
things that could have happened.” 

“Why, how odd,” Stevenson replied; 
“that’s just what I was about to say.” 


Monsignor Mermillod one day visit- 
ed a penitent of his, a lady who had 
been very active in charitable works. 

“My lord,” she complained, “if I 
were well I could be doing so much.” 

“You will do more good,” replied 
the bishop, “on your sick bed than you 
could possibly do in the best of health. 
Remember that Our Lord lay but three 
hours stretched upon the Cross and 
thereby converted the world, while 
during His three years’ ministry, He 
scarcely converted a handful of Jews.” 


A famous European dancer named 
Lucarja was always a lively, singing 
girl. One night, she was awakened by 
the song of a nightingale, and, impul- 
sively, she jumped out of bed, ran 
downstairs to listen to the bird. She 
slipped on one of the steps, however, 
and the injuries resulting from her fall 
left her terribly paralyzed. Every kind 
of treatment was tried, but nothing 
helped. She lay for years in torturing 
pain. 

“At first I was sad,” she explained. 
“Then I slowly became accustomed to 
it. For others, I thought, it is far 
worse.” 

Later she said: “Now I sing again. 
I sing old songs, Christmas carols, the 
songs of the three kings. I sing all kinds 
of songs. Only dance songs I never 
sing: they do not quite suit my present 
vocation.” 

“May there be enough clouds in 
your life to make a beautiful sunset.” 

— Rebecca Gregory. 

Fouquet, a man who had enjoyed 

the intimacy and friendship of King 


Louis XIV, once incurred the king’s 
displeasure, and was sent into exile. 
Hearing of his disgrace, his mother 
remarked: 

“Now I know that God loves my 
son, for He has sent him trials.” 


A block of marble must be chipped 
and struck often before it becomes a 
beautiful statue. 

The Duchess of Parma was in the 
habit of replying to those who would 
have her ask for relief from her suf- 
ferings: 

“Oh, no, do not take away from me 
the only thing by which I resemble 
Him a little.” 


Have you an insurance policy? That 
policy spells security for your loved 
ones against the possibly fatal results 
of your personal suffering. Have you 
ever thought of insuring your suffering 
itself? It can be done by a little thought 
about suffering, by making sure that 
your attitude toward it is not a des- 
pairing or fearful one, by forming con- 
victions which will stand the test of 
even the most trying torments. Such 
convictions are the following: 

By suffering I can merit far more 
for heaven. I have sinned much dur- 
ing my life; by accepting suffering with 
the proper resignation I can atone for 
my sins and shorten the far more ter- 
rible sufferings of purgatory. Suffering 
may be the only way in which I can 
save my soul, for if it teaches any les- 
son at all, it teaches the lesson of the 
vanity and the passing of earthly things. 
My God and Redeemer suffered far 
more on His cross than I will ever be 
called upon to endure, not merely in 
atonement for my sins, but also as an 
example as to how I must accept and 
carry my cross. Never will God require 
me to suffer more than I am able to 
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bear; therefore, the greater my suffer- 
ings, the greater compliment God is 


a preacher, teaching you how to bear 
suffering, they are suffering as it was 


paying to my faith and courage. 

With thoughts such as these in mind, 
we now ask you to reread the preced- 
ing stories and incidents. For the most 
part, they are not merely the words of 


lived by heroic men and women, teach- 
ing you how to be a hero, too. Suffer- 
ing is not something to be afraid of, 
but it is something for which you must 
be prepared. 





Pre-Marriage Clinic 


Donald F. Miller 
Interracial Marriage 

Problem: 1 am a widow in my forties, with three children past high school 
age. I have a job at a university, and there I have met and fallen in love 
with a very cultured Catholic colored man near my own age. The thought of 
marriage has come to us and been spoken of, but we are both, he perhaps 
even more than I, fearful of the social repercussions if we were to marry. 
Even my own children express their resentment over my seeing him at all, 
even though they are not aware that we have thought of marrying. I know I 
would be ostracized from my own people if I married him. Do I have a right 
to marry him in the circumstances? 

Solution: No one can question your right to marry whomsoever you please, 
so long as the usual requirements of the law of God and the Church are ful- 
filled. There is no divine or ecclesiastical law against marriages between white 
and colored. In many parts of the world there is little social pressure against 
them either. 

But here in the United States, where racial prejudice is strong and often 
only thinly veiled, you would have to face many social inconveniences and 
perhaps personal affronts. You are the only one who can decide whether you 
are strong enough to face these things, and capable of fidelity to your husband 
at the price of sharing his own suffering from discrimination and bearing the 
unjust but real social odium that may be directed against you. You already 
have evidence that your own children would resent your marriage deeply, 
even more than children ordinarily resent a second marriage of their widowed 
mother. You perhaps know from the conversations around you just how strong 
are the prejudices against the colored in your circle of relatives and friends. 
You know, too, no doubt, whether there are any Catholics in: your circle of 
friends whose personal religion includes freedom from racial prejudice, and 
who would therefore stand by you and help you to offset the hardships in- 
volved in marriage to one of a different race. 

All this you have to assay for yourself. If it were possible for you to uproot 
yourself from your present surroundings and make a new start with your hus- 
band in a different locality, the difficulties would be greatly lessened. But 
if it seems necessary that you stay where you are, only you can judge wheth- 
er you are equal to the probable affronts, insults and social trials that would 
follow upon your contemplated marriage. Perhaps your confessor is in the 
best position to advise you in this matter. 
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For Non-Catholics Only 


F. M. Louis 


On The Reason for Catholic Schools 


Objection: You Catholics are all wrong in insisting on having your own 
schools. We have a great public-school system in this country, educating 
children for good citizenship. If Catholic children were forced to attend pub- 
lic schools, they would be better citizens, and would not be taught to put 
their church ahead of their country. 


Response: There are a couple of points here on which our objector seems 
to be in a state of misapprehension. 

First of all, a free democracy certainly implies that parents are free to ed- 
ucate their children in any way they please, so long as the ideals of good 
citizenship are safeguarded. That has always been the tradition in our na- 
tion, and it has been set down in writing in a supreme court decision, which 
stated that the right of the parents in this matter ante-dates and supersedes 
the right of the state. What kind of a democracy would it be, we may ask, 
if all children were forced to attend the same kind of schools? 


Secondly, it is an entirely gratuitous statement that good citizenship is not 
taught in Catholic schools. Catholics, taking them by and large, are as good 
if not. better citizens than anyone else. They assume their proportionate share 
in civic responsibilities. They pay their proportionate part of taxes (incident- 
ally, helping to support the public schools as well as their own). They have 
more than their rightful proportion of young men and women in the military 
service, and their blood is shed just as freely in the cause of patriotism. Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover has testified that the rate of juvenile delinquency among 
Catholic children is considerably less than among children with no religious 
training. What other tests of citizenship does our objector require? 


As for the remark that “Catholics put church ahead of country,” in only 
one case could this be true. If the State were to proscribe Catholicism or her 
teachings in the field of faith and morals, Catholics, believing that their 
church speaks with divine authority, would have to die rather than submit 
to such an intrusion on their conscience. 


Under normal circumstances such as have always, thank God, prevailed in 
our nation, the Catholic regards good citizenship as a sacred duty. In spiritual 
matters he gives his allegiance to the church. In temporalities, he willingly ac- 
cepts the lawful authority of the state. The two spheres do not contradict 
each other, but rather they supplement each other in helping him to lead a 
good life. 

This, in fact, is one reason why we have our own schools, because we feel 
deeply that in order to be a good citizen, one must first be educated into the 
knowledge and service and love of God. 
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Happenings in Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 
Christopher D. McEnniry 


St. Bernard Centenary 

THE ITALIAN elections were set for 
June 7. The communist world was 
prodigal with money, influence and 
intrigue to win these elections. It 
would be a critical day for Italy — 
and the world. On practically the eve 
of the elections, May 24, the Pope 
wrote a long Encyclical Letter. 

One would have expected him to 
treat of this event. He did not so much 
as mention it. The wide horizons and 
far-seeing concerns of the Vicar of 
Christ reach immeasurably beyond 
such passing things. The subject of his 
Encyclical was the eighth centenary of 
the blessed death of St. Bernard, the 
“Doctor Mellifluous,” the last of the 
“Fathers of the Church.” 

He quoted St. Bernard’s eloquent 
appeals to all men to love God (the 
infallible antidote against communism 
and all other isms). 

“What could ever so enrich the 
soul,” wrote St. Bernard, “as medita- 
tion on Jesus! What could so strength- 
en virtue, foster morals, awaken chaste 
affection! All soul-food is tasteless 
without this oil, is insipid without this 
salt. I have no taste for anything you 
write unless I read there Jesus. I take 
no interest in your discussions unless 
I hear there Jesus. Jesus is honey in the 
mouth, sweet harmony to the ear, jubi- 
lation in the heart . . . before the light 
of the name of Jesus the dark clouds 
are dissipated and the sky is cleared. 
Does a despairing sinner reach for the 
suicide’s rope? Let him call on this 
name of life, and he will immediately 
begin to breathe the breath of life . . .” 


St. Bernard’s passionate love for 
Jesus made him cling close to the 
Mother of Fair Love, the Mother of 
Jesus: “She is that noble ‘Star of 
Jacob,’ whose rays illumine the whole 
world, whose radiance fills the heav- 
ens and reaches even to hell . . . she is, 
I say, that star of supreme magnitude, 
high above this turbulent ocean. O 
you, whoever you may be, who find 
yourself buffeted by the winds and 
the waves, never take your eyes from 
the shining of this star unless you wish 
to be engulfed in the deep. When as- 
sailed by the winds of temptation, 
when menaced by the rocks of tribula- 
tion, look to the star, call upon Mary. 
If tossed on the breakers of pride, of 
detraction, of envy, look to the star, 
call upon Mary. When the impetus of 
anger, of avarice, of impurity bears 
down upon your soul-boat, look upon 
Mary. When you, distraught at the 
enormity of your crimes, disgusted at 
the sordidness of your conscience, ter- 
rified by the impending judgment, be- 
gin to be swallowed up by the abyss 
of sadness, to sink in the whirlpool of 
despair, think of Mary. In danger, in 
distress, in doubt, think of Mary, in- 
voke Mary. Let the name of Mary 
never leave your lips, let the thought 
of Mary never leave your heart .. .” 


St. Clare 

The Pope, who reveres holy women 
as well as holy men, after he had writ- 
ten his beautiful Encyclical on the 
eighth centenary of the death of St. 
Bernard, directed to the Bishop of 
Assisi an inspiring letter on the seventh 
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centenary of the death of St. Clare. 


Denmark Eucharistic Congress 

Denmark is a country of limited 
area but of strong, enterprising, invinc- 
ible people. From their earliest history 
the Danes have ever made their mark 
in the world. Once a glorious Catholic 
nation, it was robbed of the faith, and 
for hundreds of years hardly a vestige 
of its ancient religion was allowed to 
remain. Slowly but surely the Church 
is taking on new vigorous life. The 
first National Eucharistic Congress in 
the history of Denmark has just been 
celebrated. At the closing Mass, of- 
fered in a great square of Copenhagen, 
Cardinal Frings officiated, and, at the 
Gospel, the Pope gave a radio sermon 
in German. 


Rome’s Jail 

Regina Coeli — Queen of Heaven 
— is a beautiful name. But in Rome 
it is the name of the big jail. More 
than once it has been the scene of a 
violent rebellion. The Black Francis- 
cans are the chaplains for the four 
great chapels of the jail. With heroic 
zeal they prepared the inmates for their 
Paschal Communion. For the gen- 
eral Communion the chapels were dec- 
orated with palms and flowers and 
banners. The wardens, high officers of 
the police and the army, and the Su- 
perior General of the Franciscans were 
present. The “Ladies of St. Vincent de 
Paul” procured and distributed the 
Paschal souvenirs. 


Patronal Feast 

St. Philip Neri, Apostle of Rome, is 
dear to the heart of every true Roman. 
They still call him by the endearing 
title of “Pipo Buono — Good Little 
Philip.” On his feast this year a time- 
honored custom was revived. The 
Mayor Rebecchini (who recently paid 


a visit of courtesy to the Mayor of 
New York) presented a chalice to the 
Pope in the name of all the Romans. 


Canadian Church in Rome 


After the American in Rome has 
satisfied his curiosity by visiting St. 
Peter’s and San Clemente and Sant’ 
Appolinare and Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, and wants to say his prayers, 
he can go to the American Church 
where English-speaking Paulists are 
ready to give instructions and hear 
confessions in English. The same may 
be said for the German tourist: he has 
the German Church dell’ Anima. The 
Frenchman has the French Church of 
San Luigi. The Scandinavian has the 
Scandinavian Church of Saint Briget. 
... And now the Canadians will have 
their church. The majestic structure is 
rising on the site of the ancient Villa 
Massimo, under the direction of the 
architect and archaeologist Professor 
Bruno Maria Apollomij-Ghetti, who 
had an important part in the recent 
excavations of the tomb of Saint Peter. 
He has designed the church after the 
Canadian style, but with an eye to its 
artistic-religious setting in the eternal 
city, along “sane, modern” lines. 
(When the Romans say “sane modern” 
they have in mind some modern tem- 
ples that are not entirely sane.) It will 
be dedicated to Our Lady of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament and the American Mar- 
tyrs, St. Jogues and Companions. 
There will be perpetual exposition of 
the Blessed Sacrament, thus making 
the Canadian Church a center of per- 
petual prayer. 


American Churches 

Two Roman churches of special in- 
terest to Americans are the church of 
the Virgin and Martyr, St. Susanna, 
and the church of the martyred Roman 
Senators, St. John and St. Paul. 
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The church of Saint Susanna is now 
in charge of the American Paulist Fa- 
thers. In Rome it is commonly called 
the American church. American tour- 
ists and Americans resident in the 
Eternal City look upon it as their 
church. There one can always go to 
confession in English, hear an English 
sermon, get English books from the 
library, and receive helpful guidance 
from English-speaking priests. 


The church of St. John & St. Paul 
is the titular church of the American 
Cardinal Spellman. When the Pope 
creates a Cardinal he at once assigns 
to him a titular church. It will be one 
of the ancient basilicas, with its price- 
less relics, its centuries-old historical 
memories, its treasures of architecture 
and art. The newly-created Cardinal 
“takes possession” of his church in a 
solemn and colorful ceremony. When 
Cardinal Spellman took possession of 
the church of St. John and St. Paul, so 
many Romans and foreigners flocked 
to the romantic spot on the Coelian 
Hill as to make the event one of the 
most striking pageants outside of St. 
Peter’s. 


After the recent International Eu- 
charistic Congress at Barcelona, Spain, 
Cardinal Spellman led his group of 
pilgrims to Rome and conducted spe- 
cial functions for them at these two 
churches. In St. Susanna he confirmed 
five American children. 


Consecration of Rome 


May 30, 1948, on the Capitol Hill 
(Campidoglia), the Mayor of Rome, 
in the name of all the people, conse- 
crated Rome to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary. This was an act of thanksgiv- 
ing to the Mother of God for her vis- 
ible protection during the war days of 
gravest danger. Again this year the 
Mayor renewed the consecration. To 


give a lasting proof of this consecration 
the Romans have erected in the muni- 
cipal building an artistic mosaic. It 
represents the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, in conjunction, as is eminently 
proper, with the Sacred Heart of her 
Divine Son. 


Christianity’s Loss 

On the 29th of May, 1453 (40 years 
before the discovery of America), af- 
ter a strict siege, the Turk Sultan, 
Mahomet II, began the general assault 
that wrested Constantinople from the 
Christians. On the eve of that fateful 
day the Christian clergy, of both Latin 
and Byzantine Rite, celebrated Mass 
for the last time in Santa Sofia. Santa 
Sofia — meaning Holy Wisdom — 
one of the most magnificent temples in 
the world, was built as a Christian 
church. For the last seven hundred 
years it has been a Moslem mosque. 
The fall of Constantinople and of the 
Eastern empire meant that the millions 
and millions who were born and died 
in those regions during those seven 
hundred years were lost to the faith. 
To understand the world situation to- 
day, one must study the history of 
yesterday. The Turks are solemnly 
celebrating the seventh anniversary of 
the fall of Constantinople — their 
Istambul. 


New Parish 

Cardinal Micara, the Pope’s Vicar 
General—known as il Cardinal Vicario 
— has just inaugurated a new parish, 
the 138th parish of Rome. It is situated 
between the Via Nomentana and the 
Via Salaria and drawn from the par- 
ishes of St. Agnese, St. Emerenziana 
and Sacro Cuore. It counts 30,000 
members and is dedicated to St. Maria 
Goretti. i 
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Many Catholics are asking for particulars 
about the case of Father Leonard Feeney, 
former Jesuit, who has founded and now 
heads what he calls the St. Benedict Center 
in Boston. It is quite well known that he 
was suspended, some time ago, from the 
functions of his priesthood by Archbishop 
Cushing, and that he has severed himself 
from the Jesuits. It is known too that he 
appealed to the Pope over Archbishop 
Cushing, and that the Holy See command- 
ed him to come to Rome where he might 
have discussed his case with the highest 
authorities in the Church. He refused to go 
to Rome and after a due period of waiting, 
the Holy See excommunicated him. Thus 
he no longer has the right to preach or hear 
confessions or to exercise any of his pow- 
ers as a Catholic priest. But he has con- 
tinued to do these things at St. Benedict 
Center, and has gathered around him a con- 
siderable number of followers. What gives 
the case widespread interest is the fact that 
some of these followers are campaigning in 
many large cities to spread, among Cath- 
olics especially, a book written by Father 
Feeney, in which the teachings that first 
got him into trouble are set down. These 
followers go into large and small down- 
town offices, ask for Catholics working 
there, and then offer them Father Feeney’s 
book, either free, or for whatever the in- 
dividual is willing to give. In some instances 
the agents have put on Roman collars as if 
they were priests. Of late most of them 
dress more in the fashion of brothers of a 
religious order. The title of the book they 
are peddling, which is a collection of Fa- 
ther Feeney’s talks at St. Benedict Center, 
is “The Bread of Life.” 


Most Catholics know, or need to be told, 


Sideglances 


By The Bystander 


that they are not permitted to accept or to 
buy a book on doctrinal matters written 
by an excommunicated priest and one that 
cannot possibly have an imprimatur, which 
is the Latin name for the permission to pub- 
lish that every Catholic, writing on religious 
subjects, must obtain from a bishop or the 
Holy See before his book goes into print. 
But it is also good that Catholics know 
something about the views of Father 
Feeney which have led to his suspension 
and excommunication. It is surprising and 
anomalous that these views are based on 
the very authority of the Catholic Church, 
which he himself has flouted. He con- 
demns many of his fellow-priests because 
it seems to him that they do not insist 
enough on the authority of the Catholic 
Church over all men. At the same time 
he himself has resisted that authority and 
brought himself to a situation outside the 
fold. Only God can judge him, of course; 
only God can perceive whether his mind has 
lost its power to make an objective judg- 
ment, as would seem to be evidenced by 
the contradiction between his teaching and 
his practice, or whether he is just one more 
victim of intellectual pride. But lessons can 
be learned by all from the mistakes he has 
made. 

The heart of his error is the teaching 
that no human being can possibly be saved 
or reach heaven without visible member- 
ship in the Catholic Church. This breaks 
down into what may be called an error of 
fact and an error of doctrine. The error of 
fact is put into these words by Father 
Feeney: “Everyone in the United States, if 
he wants salvation truthfully and sincerely, 
knows in the depths of his heart that the 
Catholic Church is the way. Even when he 
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has not heard the truth of the Church, he 
has heard the falsehoods spoken about it. 
He knows it by the manner in which it is 
slandered and rejected.” Now there is no 
doubt whatsoever that many American 
adult non-Catholics do know that the Cath- 
olic Church is the true Church, or do have 
a sufficiently strong inkling of mind towara 
that truth to oblige them in conscience to 
make further investigations. There is no 
doubt, moreover, that many of these do 
not become Catholics or do not make furth- 
er investigation for moral reasons: they 
are divorced and are living with an unlaw- 
ful partner (according to Christ’s words 
and Catholic insistence) and do not want 
to give up their unlawful partner; or they 
are practicing birth-control, which the Cath- 
olic Church shows them to be wrong, and 
do not want to give it up; or they love the 
freedom of spirit and action that they have 
outside the Catholic Church and do not 
wish to accept precepts and commands im- 
posed by the Catholic Church. It is also 
true that there are many conscientious 
American non-Catholics who as yet do not 
recognize the truth of the Catholic Church, 
but who would, at the cost of any sacri- 
fice, submit to her if someone would mere- 
ly show them or explain to them the truths 
on which it rests. That these remain outside 
the visible Church is indeed a reflexion on 
Catholics, all of whom share the duty of 
making the truth about the Church known. 
But all this does not warrant the universal 


statement of Father Feeney that every per-" 


son with the use of reason in the United 
States knows in his heart that the Catholic 
Church is the only Church through which 
he can be saved. One person inculpably, 
i.e., through faulty education, isolation, 
lack of opportunity for observation and 
study, unaware of the truth destroys the 
validity of the universal statement. And 
most of us have met at least one such per- 
son. 


Father Feeney’s error of doctrine flows 


from the error of fact. He states that since 
all know the truth of the Catholic Church, 
no one will reach heaven without baptism 
in the Catholic Church, without receiving 
Holy Communion, without sacramental 
confession if he falls into mortal sin. If he 
had merely said that anyone who knows 
the truth of the Catholic Church can never 
be saved unless he makes use of the means 
Christ offered for salvation through the 
Church, no one would take issue with him. 
But he is not content with that. He states 
that nobody will be saved without visible 
membership in the Church and actual re- 
ception of the sacraments of the Church. 
He is trying to resolve a problem that has 
challenged the minds of good Christians 
from the very time of Christ. It is the prob- 
lem of bringing together two different texts 
of the Bible. On the one hand, the Bible 
states (I Timothy, 2, 4) that “God wills 
all men to be saved and to come to a 
knowledge of the truth.” On the other hand 
Christ states clearly that “unless a man be 
born again of water and the Holy Ghost, 
he shall not enter the kingdom of heaven,” 
and “Unless a man eat My Flesh and drink 
My Blood, he shall not have life.” All rep- 
utable theologians since the beginning have 
answered that there is such a thing as in- 
culpable ignorance of Christ and the true 
Church and baptism and Holy Communion. 
They have insisted that it is still true that 
God wills the salvation of all, and gives the 
means of salvation to all. But Christ has 
not seen fit to reveal in what form He 
dispenses this means to those who, through 
no fault of their own, are deprived of a 
knowledge of Him or His Church. It may 
be, for those not baptized, as some suggest, 
through the implicit desire for baptism con- 
tained in faith and submission to God as 
Creator and Rewarder of the good and 
Punisher of the bad. It may be through a 
divine illumination before death, that gives 
every man a chance to choose a desire for 
baptism. It may be through some other 
means. But this much is revealed and must 
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be held, that God wills the salvation of all; 
and this corollary doctrine must also be 
held, that no one is condemned to hell ex- 
cept through his own fault and his own 
sins. Simply, the traditional Catholic teach- 
ing is this: If there is anybody in the world 
who, through no fault of his own, knows 
nothing about Christ or His true Church, 
God still wills the salvation of that person 
and will offer him the means to attain it 
in some way. 
* 

All heresies and doctrinal controversies 
point up some truth that may have been 
neglected. Father Feeney goes to one ex- 
treme; Catholics should be reminded by 
that extreme that many in their midst have 
gone to an opposite extreme. They are 
those who have, in word or in action, tak- 
en the position that it is not important to 
try to spread the true faith; that they need 
not do much to bring others into the true 
Church; that (and this is also rank heresy) 
it does not matter much what a man be- 
lieves so long as he does the best he can. 


Christ gave a mandate, not only to His 
apostles, but to all His followers that they 
are “to preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture;” He demanded that they “be witness- 
es to Hin& in the uttermost parts of the 
world.” No Catholic can sit back and be- 
muse himself with the thought that if he 
does nothing to instruct the ignorant, to 
make known the Gospel, to lead outsiders 
into the true Church, God will take care 
of them in some other way. His salvation 
depends not only on his being a Catholic, 
but on his being an apostolic Catholic. By 
prayer, by good example, by contributions 
to missionary activities, by instruction and 
counsel and friendship and conversation he 
is bound to try to help others come to a 
knowledge of the truth and to submit to 
it, so that one day there may be “one fold 
and one shepherd.” We may not be cer- 
tain of how Christ will provide for the 
inculpably ignorant; we are certain that he 
will reject those who have known Him but 
have not “confessed Him before men.” 


Portsiders in Church 


Every so often Catholics add a little variety to their devotion by doing 
a left-knee genuflection. This portside form of exercise is usually featured 
by fat people who bear toward the left aisle. To the ceremonious Catholic, 
a southpaw genuflection is akin to heresy, a shocking bit of church eti- 


quette that calls for heavy censure. 


Theologians know that the left knee is closer to the heart than the right 
and refuse to consider such an external faux pas as grave matter. But the 
good folk who get to church on time,gthose who contribute liberally to the 
support of their pastors and suppress sneezes when the priest is speaking, 
are unduly alarmed when they witness people bending the left hinge. Fre- 
quently these righteous critics point to such people as bordering on church 
leakage, adding that they may have missed their Easter duties. Those who 
come to the defense of leftwing genuflections say that those guilty of such 
malpractice get benefit of clergy and are afforded full requiem rites. 


The faithful who bend their left kneecaps instead of the right never give 
us the jitters. We simply suspect that they have a rheumatic joint on the other 
knee. If they find it more convenient to drop down from the left and thus 
eliminate some embarrassing bone creaking, it’s all right with us. Frankly, 
it’s the right church that counts and not the right knee. 


Southwest Courier 
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Sacraments in Secret 

In a city in Central China, two 
priests who were under house arrest 
were allowed no visitors except their 
former sacristan, an old man over 
seventy years of age, who brought 
them their food. 

But at the same time he brought 
small hosts which the priests immedi- 
ately consecrated at a Mass said in their 
rooms. These the old sacristan secretly 
carried forth and distributed to the 
faithful who wished to receive Holy 
Communion. 

To reach another part of the house, 
the priests were allowed to walk along 
an outside balcony each day, and the 
Christians were notified of the time set 
for this daily appearance. Those who 
wished to receive absolution would 
gather on a small ridge nearby where 
they could see the priest as he passed 
by on the balcony. He would then 
turn toward them and give them gen- 
eral absolution for their sins. 


Chapel of the Theft 

Near the ancient church of St. Clare, 
in Quito, Ecuador, stands the little 
Chapel of the Theft, monument to a 
marvellous occurrence in the seven- 
teenth century and described in The 
Monstrance of August, 1944. 

On the night of January 19, 1649, 
thieves broke into St. Clare’s and stole 
a ciborium full of sacred hosts. Con- 
sternation ran high in the town, but 
the criminals were never caught and 
search for the stolen hosts seemed 
vain. 

Then, at last, one day, a great cry 
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went up from a field near the church. 
The hosts had been found, unsoiled, 
under a mound of freshly turned earth. 
And the profaned hosts were enclosed 
in a rare monstrance. A colony of ants 
had built a protective circle of sand 
about the earth-covered Blessed Sac- 
rament, and all around It they pressed 
close to each other in serried unmov- 
ing ranks, forming the rays of their 
monstrance. 


Bread on the Waters 

Father Raymond P. Hillinger, rector 
of the Angel Guardian Orphanage in 
Chicago, tells the following remarkable 
story, in the Catholic Young People’s 
Friend. 

The former pastor of Holy Cross 
Church, Father Dennis Hishen, once 
gave a missionary priest in the south 
$500 to buy a model T Ford. 

Some years later, while he was va- 
cationing in the south, he was stricken 
with a heart attack in a small town. 
He knew he was close to the end of his 
life, and he asked the hotel manager to 
send for a priest that he might be 
anointed. The manager said that he 
was sorry, but that there was nothing 
that he could do. There was no Cath- 
olic church for miles. 

But when the manager went back to 
his desk in the lobby, there, waiting 
for him, was a Catholic priest, asking 
for directions back to the main high- 
way. Father Hishen received extreme 
unction and died a few hours later. 
The priest, to whom the Chicago pas- 
tor had once given $500, drove on in 
his model T. 
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Rules for Parents of School 
Children 

Here is a refresher for parents whose 
children are going off to school in 
September, on the rules that should be 
observed to insure the best training 
for them. These ten rules are taken 
from a LIGUORIAN pamphlet, which 
sells for five cents, in which they are 
explained in some detail. Here we 
give only the rules themselves as a 
reminder to the hundreds of thousands 
who have read the pamphlet in other 
years and as directives to those who 
have not seen it as yet. 

1. Instruct your child, before it 
starts to school and repeatedly after it 
is in school, that it must obey its teach- 
ers, study the lessons given, and prac- 
tice good behaviour, because this is 
your wish and command. 

2. Take a personal and detailed in- 
terest in your child’s report cards, thus 
giving it to understand that its progress 
and behaviour in school are matters 
over which you keep the closest watch. 

3. Never take sides openly with 
your child against the authorities at 
school. 

4. Don’t take your child’s word 
alone for the fact that it is being treat- 
ed unfairly, or punished unjustly, or 
“being picked on” in school. 

5. Don’t let your pride in your 
children blind you to the possibility 
that they could do wrong. 

6. When you have a suspicion or 
some probable evidence that a teacher 
is unfair to your child, don’t go to the 
school or the pastor without first talk- 
ing the matter over with the teacher 
herself. 


Pointed Pargraphs ° 


7. If your child is given homework 
to do, put your own authority behind 
that of the school, and see to it that 
the homework is conscientiously done. 

8. Keep a close supervision over 
your child’s time and activities when 
it is not in school. 

9. Make it a point to know per- 
sonally the children whom your child 
has selected as its close friends and 
companions. 

10. In its association with other 
children, be on guard especially that 
your child does not become a “bully” 
over other children, nor one who can 
be led about by the nose by others. 


Business and Morality 

Comment has been made previously 
in these pages on the crusade for 
modesty in dress, which had its origin 
in the Chicago area among a group of 
high school and college girls, and is 
sponsored by CISCA, a branch of the 
Chicago CYO. According to a pub- 
licity handout issued by the group, 
the crusade is making considerable 
progress in implementing its aims. We 
again commend these young people, 
both for the idealism of their aims, and 
for the vigor and energy with which 
they are trying to realize them. 

One small section of the publicity 
handout particularly struck our atten- 
tion. It consisted of comments from the 
clothing stores which had been con- 
tacted in an effort to interest them in 
the crusade. Some of the merchants 
agreed wholeheartedly, and promised 
full cooperation. From others, how- 
ever, came comments such as these: 

“SDS is all right, but Catholics 
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aren’t the only people in the city. I 
have other customers to please.” 

“With fashions and_ especially 
women’s apparel, it is the trend that 
counts, and you can’t change the 
trends.” 

“I will read your pamphlet; how- 
ever, I refuse to favor any religion. I 
have to please all my business cus- 
tomers.” 

“Your idea is silly. You’re nice girls, 
but when you leave the Sisters’ school, 
you'll change your minds about this.” 

There is fair indication here that a 
good percentage of business people still 
live by the vicious principle of the dou- 
ble standard: religion is all right in its 
place, but business has no connection 
with religion, and the only law regulat- 
ing the business-man is, “What does 
the customer want?” It is not so much 
that these merchants studied the SDS 
code and found it unsatisfactory; it is 
that they indicate a refusal even to 
consider it on its own merits. They will 
not admit even the possibility that they 
need do anything except consult the 
lowest common denominator of taste 
among their customers. 

It is, we think, a sad state of affairs 
if any considerable number of mer- 
chants live by such a_ philosophy. 
Whether or not they are Catholic, they 
should surely recognize that a mini- 
mum decency of dress is a requirement 
of the natural law, and to do what they 
can to maintain that decency is part of 
their duty before God. 

As for Catholic merchants who 
operate according to the vicious prin- 
ciple of business for its own sake, it 
must be stated that although they 
may fulfill many of their duties, such 
as Sunday Mass and Friday abstinence, 
if they fail in this, they are poor ex- 
amples of their faith, they are even 
making a mockery of their faith, and 
will undoubtedly be dealt with severe- 


ly when the time of judgment is at 
hand. 

Whether a man is selling books or 
clothes or guns or drugs, he owes it to 
himself and to the buying public and 
to God not to traffic in wares which 
of their very nature can be an imme- 
diate occasion of sin. 


The Lutherans Name Anti-Christ 

We feel certain that many a good 
Lutheran layman experienced a twinge 
of conscience when he read in some of 
the daily newspapers the report of the 
deliberations of the Lutheran ministers 
of the Missouri synod at their conven- 
tion in Houston during the last week of 
June. 

An important part of the convention 
was a long drawn out controversy over 
whether it is a doctrine of faith which 
every Lutheran must believe that the 
Pope is the anti-Christ. It was finally 
voted that this should not be made an 
article of Lutheran faith, but practical- 
ly every minister who spoke on the 
matter stated that “of course we all 
believe that the Pope is anti-Christ.” 

Moreover, in legislating about mixed 
marriage, the convention took a firm 
stand against the marriage of a Luther- 
an to any Catholic because “such a 
marriage condemns unborn children to 
the soul-destroying religion of the 
anti-Christ and is diametrically op- 
posed to the eternal truths of God.” 

It would be easy for Catholics to 
become bitter over this bland assump- 
tion that the holy man in the Vatican, 
who follows a most ascetic regime in 
his daily life, who never speaks to an 
individual or a group or a diocese or 
the world without urging loyalty to 
Christ and the highest spiritual ideals, 
is actually the prince of evil let loose 
on the world to destroy Christianity. 

It would be easy for an individual 
Catholic to feel deeply resentful against 
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his Lutheran fellow-citizens when he 
is told that each of these latter con- 
siders him a servant of the prince of 
darkness, a soldier in a wicked army 
trying to oust God from His throne. 

But such bitterness and resentment 
should be permitted no lodging in the 
heart of any Catholic. Despite what 
was said at the Lutheran convention, 
the Catholic may feel sure that the 
average Lutheran layman, who works 
beside him in an office or shop, who 
serves beside him in the army or navy 
or marines, who does business with 
him or joins him in recreation, does 
not believe this vicious and hateful 
doctrine. If he did believe it, it would 
be his absolute duty not only never to 
think of marrying a Catholic, but 
never to have anything to do with 
any Catholic in any way. 

Meanwhile, it is good for every 
Catholic to realize that, if he is un- 
faithful to the ideals set before him 
by the Pope and his religion, he is in- 
deed preparing the way for anti-Christ. 
For, after all, the Catholic who lives 
in mortal sin, who gives bad example, 
who leads others into sin, has given 
himself over to the devil. And the 
devil is the invisible anti-Christ. When 
he does become visible, every renegade 
and hypocritical Catholic will be part 
of his army. 


Darkening The Dark Continent 
A recent issue of Life was devoted 
almost entirely to a discussion and pic- 
torial exposition of Africa, sometimes 
called the dark continent. In many re- 
spects, the subject was admirably han- 
dled; there were maps, a great number 
of interesting photographs, and some 
of them, indeed, of breath-taking beau- 
ty, and the general plan of presenta- 
tion, while it could not in the very na- 
ture of things be comprehensive, was 
quite representative of the vast subject 


being considered. 

The article indeed, it seemed to us, 
covered everything well except the one 
most important thing of all. Only a 
few references in passing were made to 
the mighty effort being made to Chris- 
tianize the African peoples. Surely one 
might have supposed it to be news- 
worthy that Catholic missionary labors 
in Africa have in recent years been re- 
warded with more phenomenal success 
than in any other part of the world. It 
is true that progress has been centered 
in certain sections rather than others, 
and among the huge Moslem popula- 
tion results have been meagre. It is 
also true that the total percentage of 
Christians as yet forms only a small 
part of the whole. 


Nevertheless, great and remarkable 
progress has been made, and the future 
is so bright that there is a sound opin- 
ion among missiologists to the effect 
that in Africa perhaps in two or three 
generations lies the future of the 
Church. 


But there is another and deeper rea- 
son for our disappointment over Life’s 
handling of Africa. In the somewhat 
pontifical and pompous manner occa- 
sionally adopted by Life and Time, 
the editors exercised themselves in var- 
ious philosophical ruminations about 
the future of the dark continent. There 
was much talk of democracy and 
bringing the blessings of civilization 
(American style) to the primitive peo- 
ples there, together with some solemn 
head-shaking at what might happen if 
the downtrodden masses erupted be- 
fore the process of civilization was 
complete. 

But there was not much said, as far 
as we could gather, about the very vital 
contribution which Christianity might 
make in bringing about genuine civil- 
ization. We mean, of course, Christian- 
ity in its genuine form, not mere do- 
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goodism which, as Life points out, 
seems to be the main object of some 
of the sects operating there. As regards 
this genuine Christianity, either it will 
save Africa, or Africa will not be 
saved at all. An eminent world-travel- 
ler wrote a book some years ago titled, 
“For the Heathen Are Wrong.” His 
thesis was that no thinking man can 
pretend neutrality between the world 
religions, nor can one pretend to stand 
back from Christianity and ignore it 
as a necessary condition of progress 
towards human perfection. Our basic 
ideals of democracy and freedom for 
the individual and a decent life for 
everyone stem from the teachings of 
Christ and only in and through Chris- 
tianity can these ideals be reached at 
any time. 

In studiously ignoring this fact Life 
has, it seems to us, been guilty of dis- 
tortion in discussing what is best for 
the future of Africa. 


As Done Unto Others 

Practically every apostate has, in 
launching his apostasy, the sneak de- 
sign of crawling back under the tent 
to die safely in a Christian bed. But 
most of them don’t make it, quotes the 
Milwaukee Herald Citizen. 

When the Communists seized con- 
trol of Czecho-Slovakia in February, 
1948, there was a member of Parlia- 
ment named Alois Petr. He belonged 


to the people’s party but was supposed 
to be a Catholic. Apparently Petr had 
a more pronounced sensitivity to politi- 
cal than to religious motivation. 

Alois hopped on the Red band- 
wagon and began to toot — in unison 
with other comrades — the new tunes 
imported from Moscow. He joined the 
party, landed a cabinet job, fought 
Archbishop Beran and the Vatican, 
and headed the new Catholic Action 
groups whose function was to deceive 
and disorganize Czech Catholics. 

He probably had the illusion, at 
fifty-nine years of age, that he was 
still a young man with a good long 
life ahead of him. On December 14, 
1951, Petr died in a Prague hospital. 
In the course of his apparently long 
illness, his political triumphs got to 
look rather seedy and the Party plums 
made him retch. He called for a priest. 

His dear friends and Party fellows 
sent him a phoney, one of the plants 
that Petr himself had used to stool- 
pigeon sacrilegious confidences out of 
the confessional box. Having fathered 
the tactic and applied it in the interests 
of the Party, Petr immediately spotted 
it in use against himself. He refused to 
accept the ministrations of the actor 
and asked for a real priest. He was 
refused and in a frenzy of repentance, 
screamed and begged for the last sac- 
raments as long as he was able to raise 
his voice. That is how Petr died. 


Age of Persecution 


Some idea of the scope of the persecution against the church in China 
may be gained from the following figures: 


Dead in prison: two archbishops, two bishops. 


Jailed: one archbishop, 14 bishops. 


House arrest: one archbishop, three bishops. 


Expelled: 12 archbishops, 25 bishops. 


Since the communists took over China, the number of foreign missionaries 
has been reduced by murder, expulsion and other means from 5400 to 871. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


Selected and Edited by John Schaefer 
THE MARTYRS OF JAPAN (Continued) 


The holocaust of Meaco was fol- 
lowed by another great victory. It was 
gained by a Christian hero, Ignatius 
Xiquiemon. Living at Meaco at the 
time, he was invited to a great ball, 
which was given in honor of the 
Fotoqui. He refused to take part in it, 
however, ridiculing this vain supersti- 
tion. Since this led to his being sought 
out as a Christian he withdrew to Fu- 
cimo, where he was arrested. 

When the judges asked whether he 
knew other wicked men _ professing 
the same religion that he professed, 
Ignatius replied that it was wrong for 
them to treat as wicked those men who 
were thinking only of their salvation. 
He was put into prison, and, at first, 
treated with kindness. But, when the 
news spread that fifty-two Christians 
had been sacrificed at Meaco, he was 
at once brought to trial and condemned 
to death by fire. While his executioners 
were arranging the funeral pile, Igna- 
tius waited with such calmness that the 
pagans themselves were filled with ad- 
miration. After he had been tied to the 
stake and the funeral pile had been lit, 
he recited in a loud voice the Our Fa- 
ther. He was unable to finish his pray- 
er, however, as the smoke and flames 
prevented him from speaking. An 
idolator, seeing him half burnt, ap- 
proached and said to him: 

“Courage, brother: recommend 
yourself to the Fotoqui; there is yet 
time.” 

Ignatius merely turned aside his 
head, continued his prayer, and finally 
gave up his soul to God. The Chris- 
tians took his body and buried it with 
honors, 


At about this same time, there oc- 
curred a wonderful conversion and the 
holy death of a bonze who had led a 
wicked life. So evil was he that he gave 
lodgings to travellers, not to give them 
hospitality, but to rob and kill them. 
When his crimes came to the knowl- 
edge of the authorities, he was con- 
demned to be buried in the ground up 
to his neck, and it was forbidden to 
give him any other thing than two or 
three mouthfuls of rice every eve- 
ning, in order to prolong his torture. 

The unfortunate man passed several 
days in this state. But when the worms 
were beginning to devour his entrails, 
God permitted that there should shine 
forth in him the wonderful effects of 
His mercy. Some Christian soldiers, 
moved to pity, urged him to save his 
soul and to receive baptism. As the 
bonze belonged to a sect which did not 
believe in the future life, he ridiculed 
their exhortations. The soldiers, how- 
ever, insisted. They spoke to him espe- 
cially of the worm of conscience which 
would gnaw his heart eternally in hell, 
and would do so in a manner more 
horrible than the material worms that 
were actually gnawing his entrails. Fi- 
nally, enlightened by the grace of God, 
he asked for baptism, and received it 
with great sorrow for hijs past life. Af- 
ter this he accepted his punishment in a 
spirit of penance, and died repeating 
the names of Jesus and Mary. 

Another example of fortitude was 
given, in 1620, by a Christian of the 
kingdom of Arima. His name was 
Matthias, and he had given himself to 
the service of the superior of the 
Jesuits. One night as he was carrying 
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a cassock to Nagasaki, he was arrested 
and taken before the governor. Upon 
being asked to whom the garment be- 
longed, Matthias, in order not to ex- 
pose himself to the danger of telling a 
lie, and at the same time in order not 
to betray the religious, kept silence. 
The soldiers tortured him in every con- 
ceivable way, but he still ‘persisted in 
keeping silent. He was then extended 
on two pieces of wood and made to 
swallow so great a quantity of water 
that he was on the point of expiring. 
All of this, too, he suffered without a 
word and without complaint. 


When Matthias’s constancy was 
found to be so unshakable, he was 
sent to the governor of Arima. Here he 
was subjected to even more torture. He 
was forced to swallow water and to 
vomit it violently. And when finally 
he asked for a moment’s repose, it was 
granted in the hope that he was, at 
last, about to reveal all. But still there 
was no answer. Threatened with more 
torments, he fell down in a swoon. As 
his tongue hung out of his mouth, a 
soldier struck him with such a power- 
ful blow of his fist that his teeth bit 
off his tongue. He remained in this 
state during the whole night. On the 
following morning Matthias gave up 
his beautiful soul to God, in the forty- 
ninth year of his life. 

In the kingdom of Bungo there lived 
a nobleman named Simon Bocusai He 
had distinguished himself in the army 
by his bravery, but later had conse- 
crated himself to the service of God 
and to the salvation of souls. He open- 
ed a school in which he taught the 
doctrines and maxims of the Christian 
religion. The king ordered him to close 
his school. When Simon refused to 
obey, he was condemned to death 
along with Magdalen, his wife, and 
other members of his household. In- 
formed of his approaching end, Simon 


wrote the following to a religious: 

“The prince has pronounced against 
me the sentence of death. I must there- 
fore die soon. I have often asked this 
grace of God. I hope that, if my sins 
offer no obstacle, I may go in a few 
hours to enjoy eternal happiness. I 
entreat you to obtain for me persever- 
ance.” 

Magdalen and the other members of 
the household received the news of 
their condemnation with the same joy. 
On the following day, when they were 
informed that they would have to pro- 
ceed to the place of execution, they 
knelt down before a crucifix. Upon 
reaching their destination, each one 
prostrated himself at the foot of his 
cross. Simon asked the officer of jus- 
tice to thank the prince in his behalf 
for the favor that he had conferred in 
causing him to die for Jesus Christ. The 
five martyrs were then crucified, Sep- 
tember 14, 1620. Simon was then sixty 
years old. He died the following day, 
as did his wife, Magdalen. The others 
expired somewhat later. 

In the following year, 1621, Leo 
Nonda, a nobleman of the kingdom of 
Fingo, after being baptized at Naga- 
saki, retired to Isafai, his native city. 
There he lived a life of piety, applying 
himself especially to fortifying the 
Christians who were wavering in their 
faith. A young man whom he had at- 
tempted to convert from a sinful life 
accused him to the governor of being 
a Christian. The governor deputed 
three officers to visit Leo and to pre- 
vail upon him to deny his faith. They 
employed every artifice to persuade 
him, but finding him still unshaken, 
they chained him, drove his wife and 
children from the house and placed 
guards over it. 

The governor then sent someone to 
tell him, as if on behalf of his wife, 
that he should consent to deny his 
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faith, at least orally, that he should 
not, by his obstinacy, cause his own 
ruin and that of his family. Leo replied 
that since the evils of the present life 
are transitory, he preferred them to the 
evils of the next life that are eternal, 
and that if he were forced to abandon 
his family it would not be abandoned 
by God. This stratagem failing, the 
governor employed other influential 
people in an attempt to win Leo over. 
Leo, however, informed the governor 
that, in recognition of the goodness 
that he had shown him, he wished to 
warn him that if he did not cease to 
adore the Camis and the. Fotoqui, he 
would surely be condemned forever 
to hell. When the governor heard this, 
he was greatly enraged, and pro- 
nounced against Leo the sentence of 
death. Informed of his sentence, Leo 
rendered thanks to the Lord, and gave 
a beautiful exhortation to the idolators 
present to induce them to follow Jesus 
Christ. During the following night he 
was secretly placed aboard a ship, car- 
ried to a neighboring island, and there 
beheaded on July 25, 1621, in his 
forty-second year. 


A governor in the kingdom of Oxu 
had published an edict declaring that 
all Christians must abandon their reli- 
gion under penalty of losing their lives. 
He thereby induced one of his near 
relatives to deny the faith. The latter 
had a son, aged twelve, who was also 
a Christian. He went to the judge to 
declare that he and his son had aban- 
doned their faith. When the son, how- 
ever, heard of this shameful proceed- 
ing, he protested against the declara- 
tion of his father, saying that he was 
still a Christian and that he wished to 
die a Christian. On hearing this, the 
father led him before the judges once 
more. Here he was informed that if he 
wished to remain a Christian, he would 
have to renounce his inheritance. 


“T renounce not only the inheritance 
of my father,” the boy replied, “but 
all the grandeurs of this world, in order 
to gain eternal life.” 


Upon hearing these words the father 
seized his dagger and rushed upon his 
son to kill him. Seeing him come, the 
boy, instead of running away, fell on 
his knees and presented his breast. 
Those present, however, prevented the 
father from committing the crime. 

A few days later, the father, in ad- 
miration of the fidelity of his son, en- 
tered into himself, acknowledged his 
fault, asked pardon of God, and de- 
clared in the presence of the judges 
that he was a Christian, and that he 
was willing to accept death to wipe 
out with his blood the injury that he 
had done to God. In an assembly of 
the faithful one day, he mutilated his 
flesh with a discipline, crying out with 
tears in his eyes: 

“My brethren, I am unworthy of 
the name of Christian. I have sullied 
my soul with a great crime and with 
black ingratitude toward my Creator 
and my Redeemer.” 

Thus was the constancy of the son 
the salvation of the father. 

This same governor of Oxu charged 
a commissioner to search for and to 
exterminate all the Christians of his 
province. At the time, there lived in 
the town of Mizusama a holy man 
named Joachim with Ann, his wife. 
Both were advanced in years, and both 
were converts of but two years. Fail- 
ing to make Joachim renounce his 
faith, the commissioner ordered him to 
be put in prison, where he was left to 
die of hunger. 

Twenty-three days passed and 
Joachim, thanks to the aid of some of 
the faithful, was still living. The tyrant, 
therefore, commanded that he and his 
wife should be decapitated. When news 
of this sentence spread, the Christians 
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flocked to the prison to visit Joachim. 
He exhorted all to meditate without 
ceasing on the passion of Jesus Christ, 
saying that the remembrance of this 
mystery would suffice to make them 
support courageously all that they 
would have to suffer in trying to save 
their souls. Even while he was speak- 
ing, the executioners entered and dis- 
played in his presence the iron collars 
and handcuffs. Joachim bowed his 
head and gave thanks to God for hav- 
ing judged him worthy to carry these 
irons, more precious in his eyes than 
the sceptres and crowns of princes. 


neck laden with chains. Ann was ac- 
companied by two women, and Jo- 
achim by a large crowd of Christians, 
who had clothed themselves in silk to 
honor their martyrdom. When the ex- 
ecutioner raised his arm to cut off the 
head of Joachim, the Christians uttered 
so loud a cry that the frightened man 
only half severed the head from the 
neck. Another replaced him and fin- 
ished the work. This head, only half 
cut off, pronounced the names of Jesus 
and Mary. Ann was executed imme- 
diately after while repeating the same 
sacred names. This event occurred in 


The two saintly martyrs walked to 1621. 


the place of execution, their,arms and 


Summer Sermon 


Even the extreme heat of the past summer months has its uses according 
to Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston. Here is his story of a hot 
weather sermon given on a sultry Sunday in August, in a parish where it 
was the rule that a sermon must be preached at every Mass, with no ex- 
ception. The congregation had remained standing after the Gospel to indi- 
cate that they would not object if the Creed were recited immediately, and 
the curate celebrating Mass had the same thought in mind, when out of the 
corner of his eye, he glimpsed the pastor on guard in the vestry. Accord- 
ingly he motioned for everybody to be seated and lifting up his voice, spoke 
as follows: 


“In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
Amen. My dear friends: In this parish we have a tradition that there must 
be a sermon at all Masses, no matter what the circumstances, so there will 
be one today, but brief. Here it is: 


“Today is a hot day. As a matter of fact I don’t remember a hotter 
day. When you got up this morning the house was hot. You came down- 
stairs and found the streets had grown hot during the night. When you ar- 
rived here you discovered the church was hotter than it had been at home. 
It is hot down there where you are sitting. It is hot up in the choir loft. 
It is hot here in the pulpit. It is very hot in the vestry. When you leave 
here it will be noon and so it will be hotter outside than when you came 
in. When you go back home the house will be hotter than it was when you 
got up. The papers say it will be hotter tonight than it was this morning. 


“I give you this thought to sustain you through the heat of the day: 
Hot as it is here, there is a HOTTER place than this. KEEP OUT OF IT. 
In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen.” 
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Conducted by Thomas Tobin 


CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Daniel Sargent, 1890- 
Poet and Biographer 


I. Life: 

Daniel Sargent, the son of Francis and 
Jane Hunnewell, was born in Boston on 
August 22nd, 1890. His education was re- 
ceived at the famous prep school, Groton, 
and then at Harvard. The degrees of Bach- 
elor and Master of Arts were receijed from 
Harvard in 1913 and 1914. The two years 
after he obtained his master’s degree were 
spent as an instructor at his alma mater. 
With the outbreak of the first world war 
Sargent went to France to serve as an 
ambulance driver in the French army and 
when America entered the war he became 
a first lieutenant in the U. S. field artillery. 
His service won for him a captain’s bars 
and the croix de guerre. In 1920 Daniel 
Sargent married Louise Collidge and their 
marriage was blessed with two children. 
He taught at Harvard until 1936, when he 
retired to devote full time to writing. He 
has spent much time in travel and became 
a great admirer of scholastic philosophy 
through its able proponent, Jacques Mar- 
itain. Mr. Sargent entered the Catholic 
Church from Unitarianism in 1919. The 
Catholic Poetry Society honored him as 
president during 1936 and 1937. At pres- 
ent Sargent lives in South Natick, Mass. 


II. Writings: 

Mr. Sargent considers himself primarily 
a poet by nature, although his most recog- 
nized work has been in the field of biog- 
raphy. But his prose cannot completely 
hide the poetic strain in his style. Christo- 
pher Columbus is a poetic prose biography 
of the great discoverer. Catherine Tekak- 
witha and Mitri, The Story of Prince Dem- 
itrius Augustine Gallitzin are biographies 
of two famous American Catholics. In 
Four Independents Sargent studies the per- 
sonalities and writings of Peguy, Hopkins, 
Claudel and Brownson. Our Land and Our 
Lady shows the influence of the Blessed 
Mother in the history of the United States. 
The Door, God’s Ambuscade and Our 
Gleaming Days are some of his poetic 
works. 

III. The Book: 

The biography of Thomas More is a very 
representative book by Daniel Sargent. 
With a wealth of historical detail culled 
from authentic sources Sargent paints a 
full portrait of the great statesmen and 
Catholic. This popular biography of a great 
Saint represents the figure of a man who 
has much to teach us in these days of state 
absolutism. 


SEPTEMBER BOOK REVIEWS 


NUNS TELL ALL 


Shepherd’s Tartan. By Sister Mary Jean 
Dorcy, O.P. 179 pp. New York, N. Y.: 
Sheed and Ward. $2.50. 


And Spare Me Not in the Making. By 
Sister M. Catherine Frederic, O.S.F. 96 
pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing 
Co. $2.00. 

It is very wholesome to see modern nuns 
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turn into Maria Monks in reverse. Instead 
of the awful disclosures of Maria Monk 
we have the pleasant presentations of nor- 
mal girls who turned into happy sisters in 
the convent. These two books before me 
take the reader behind the scenes of the 
convent into the minds and hearts of two 
modern nuns. 

Shepherd’s Tartan is Sister Mary Jean 
Dorcy’s (the artist and writer) own per- 
sonal revelation of what it is like to be a 
nun. She begins her story with her girl- 
hood at home and school when she sud- 
denly decided to take the big step of en- 
tering the convent. The reader can laugh 
with her awkward experiences in the post- 
ulancy and novitiate. It might be true to 
say that Sister Mary Jean was not blessed 
with culinary skill but no one can deny 
that she was gifted with a delightful sense 
of humor. The incidents of her mission life 
as a teacher are well told. Even the most 
blasé reader will chuckle over the episodes 
of the fish and the tent that was carried 
away by the cow. But don’t let the humor- 
ous incidents deceive you about the under- 
lying seriousness of the book. 


At different times during her teaching 
career Sister M. Catherine Frederic showed 
her diary to girls who were undecided 
about their religious vocations. In fact, sev- 
eral reluctant parents were persuaded to 
give their daughters to God by reading the 
diary. After many years, when the pages 
were becoming dog-eared and after many 
girls had found help in its contents, Sister 
M. Catherine Frederic found a publisher 
for her diary. And Spare Me Not in the 
Making is her personal reactions to her 
early days in the convent. The title is bor- 
rowed from an oft repeated phrase of one 
of her teachers: “Oh, Lord, make me a 


saint and spare me not in the making.” The 


author has succeeded in making the days 
of the novitiate very real. 

Both these authors are to be congratu- 
lated for showing that nuns are very hu- 
man. The young girl who is in doubt about 


her vocation may well find these books 
very helpful. Catholics who do not know 
much about the intimate lives of nuns 
would do well to read Shepherd’s Tartan 
and And Spare Me Not in the Making. 


SPIRITUAL BOOKS 

For Goodness’ Sake. By Rev. William Law- 
son, S.J. 184 pp. New York, N.Y.: Sheed 
and Ward. $2.25. 

Perfection is For You. By Rev. Thomas J. 
Higgins, S.J. 271 pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Bruce Publishing Co. $4.25. 

The Highway to Love. By Rev. Stepheu 
Sweeney, C.P. 252 pp. Scranton, Pa.: St. 
Ann’s Monastery. $3.00. 

My Spiritual Director. By Rev. Athanasius 
Steck, O.F.M. 68 pp. Riverton, IIl.: St. 
James Friary. $.50. Paper cover. 

A Layman’s Way to Perfection. By Rev. 
Robert B. Eiten, S.J. 119 pp. St. Mein- 
rad, Ind.: The Grail. $1.75. 

For Goodness’ Sake is a book written by 
Father Lawson to prove that goodness can 
be attractive. It is his response to the con- 
viction expressed by many of the members 
of a religious class that goodness wasn’t at- 
tractive for them. In a familiar and friend- 
ly style the author presents the theological 
and cardinal virtues with suggestions about 
their practice. While he makes no attempt 
to show that virtue is easy he does make 
it clear that there is an appealing power in 
the acquisition of virtue. 

The conferences by Father Thomas J. 
Higgins, S.J., in Perfection is For You, were 
originally given to religious men and wom- 
en, but have been modified in their pub- 
lished form for general use. The subtitle, 
Reflections on How to Live With Christ, 
manifests the spirit of the book. The basic 
virtues are treated in a sound theological 
and practical manner that will make this 
book useful for both religious and laymen. 

The Passionist, Father Stephen Sweeney, 
has spent thirty-seven years of his priest- 
hood in giving missions and _ retreats 
throughout the United States, Canada anu 
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Australia. His latest book, Highway to 
Love, has just been published by himself. 
He continues his style of reflective essays 
that made Whisperings to God so popular. 
In a positive manner Father Stephen guides 
us gently along the Highway to Love. In 
the foreword Archbishop Cushing offers 
this book “to all who feel the need of a 
few moments with God after a busy and 
distracting day’s work.” 

The subject of spiritual direction of re- 
ligious men and women has been aired very 
thoroughly in several professional maga- 
zines. All have agreed upon the necessity 
of some kind of direction but have dis- 
agreed about the nature and extent of the 
direction. My Spiritual Director is a reprint 
of the articles by Father Athanasius Steck 
that appeared in the Sponsa Regis. The 
general topic discussed is that of spiritual 
direction from the ordinary confessor. Fa- 
ther Steck has a well balanced view of the 
matter and his opinions are solid. The last 
chapter is a detailed examination of con- 
science in preparation for confession. Re- 
ligious as well as their confessors would 
derive great profit from keeping handy a 
copy of My Spiritual Director. 

It is a very wholesome commentary on 
the revitalized Catholic life of the laity that 
there are so many books published in an 
effort to lead the lay person to sanctity. 
Pope Pius XII has recently reminded us 
that every person, in every walk of life, 
is called to perfection. Father Robert B. 
Eiten, S.J. has provided us with A Lay- 
man’s Way to Perfection. The fundamentals 
of the spiritual life are presented in a sim- 
ple and concise manner that cannot fail 
to instruct his readers. It is also intended 
as a handbook for a college course in 
spiritual theology. 


LITURGICAL MEDITATIONS 

The Light of the World. By Rt. Rev. Ben- 
edict Baur, O.S.B. St. Louis, Mo.: B. 
Herder Co. Vol. I. 590 pp. $7.50. Vol. 
II. 463 pp. $7.00. 


The Church’s Year of Grace. By Dr. Pius 
Parsch. Translated by Daniel Francis 
Coogan, Jr. and Rev. Rudolph Kraus. 
410 pp. Collegeville, Minn.: The Litur- 
gical Press. $3.00. Paper cover. 

Those who have been looking for a book 
of meditations that follow the liturgical 
year will be well pleased with these two 
books by eminent liturgical scholars. The 
Light of the World consists of three point 
meditations on the proper of the season. 
At the end of the second volume there is 
a series of meditations for the special 
feasts of the proper of the Saints. The 
Church’s Year of Grace is the second vol- 
ume of the five book series on the liturgy 
by Father Pius Parsch. This is a very 
complete historical and doctrinal explana- 
tion of the Mass of the day. The proper of 
the Saints is also followed day by day. 
The translators are to be congratulated for 
making available in English this classic 
work on the daily liturgy. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
RELIGIOUS 


Men’s Religious Community Life in the 
United States. 246 pp. New York, N. Y.: 
The Paulist Press. $2.50. 

Sisters’ Religious Community Life in the 
United States. 197 pp. New York, N. Y.: 
The Paulist Press. $2.50. 

In August of 1952 Pope Pius XII called 

a meeting of the men and women religious 

of the United States at Notre Dame Uni- 

versity. The secretary of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Religious, Most Reverend Ar- 
cadio Larraona, C.M.F., was present as 
the representative of the Pope. The purpose 
was to deepen the religious spirit of all, to 
discuss common problems and to examine 
possible adaptations of religious life to 
modern conditions. The addresses and 
some of the discussions that followed are 
reprinted in these two volumes. They are 
essential reading for all religious and es- 
pecially for superiors and retreat-masters. 
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BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 


Suitable for general reading: 

Two Worlds for Memory—Noyes 

The Light in the Forest—Richter 

Malenkov: Stalin’s Successor—Ebon 

Lambs in Wolfskins—Doherty 

Saints Westward—Attwater 

Oh, What a Wonderful Wedding— 
Rowans 

Rogue Valley—A thanas 

The Swallows of the Garret—Carroll 

Only Parent—Rich 

The Church Today—Suhard 

Father Tompkins of Nova Scotia— 
Boyle 

A Newman Symposium—Yanitelli 

The Story of the “Romance”—Rively 

An Anthology of Catholic Poets— 
Leslie 

Manta—Hass 


II. Suitable only for adults: 
A. 


Because of advanced style and contents: 

Kingfishers Catch Fire—Godden 

Blanket Boy—Lanham 

The Face of the Deep—Twersky 

Reporters for the Union—Weisberger 

Freedom’s Way—McCormick 

M is for Mother—Riddell 

Industrialism and the Popes—Eberdt 

My Road to Certainty—Kernan 

How to Read the Bible—Poelman 

The Case of the Hesitant Hostess— 
Gardner 

Best Articles, 1953—Flesch 

The Singer, Not the Song—Lindop 

You Shall Know Them—Vercors 

Russia: What Next—Deutscher 

The House of Moreys—Bentley 


Our Virgin Island—White 

North From Malaya—Douglas 

The Wise Bamboo—Morris 

The Role of the Christian in the World 
of Peace 

Children of Wonder—Tenn 

Jefferson Selleck—Jonas 


. Because of immoral incidents which do 


not, however, invalidate the book as 
a whole: 

7% Cents—Bissell 

Rogue’s Yarn—Jennings 

Gus the Great—Duncan 

Affair of the Heart—Long 

The Dark Angel—Waltari 

The Wire God—Willard 

The Babylonians—Weinreb 

A Bargain with God—Savage 

The Corner Store—Idell 

Across the River and Into the Trees— 
Hemingway 

The Witching Hour—Cody 

The King’s General—DuMaurier 

Touched with Fire—Tebbel 


III. Permissible for the discriminating 


reader: 
Hotel Talleyrand—Bonner 
The Green Man—Jameson 
The Emperor’s Lady—Kenyon 
An Essay on Man—Cassirier 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


The Florentine—Spinatelli 

Few Are Chosen—Ferraro 

Corpus of Joe Bailey—Hall 

The Sparks Fly Upward—Ronald 
The Time of Indifference—Moravia 
Floodtide—Yerby 


Don’t Put It Off 


Save yourself bother with future renewal notices and save money at the 
same time. Do a great favor for somebody else—for a convert, or a slipping 
Catholic, or a fallen-away, or someone who wants to learn more about his 
faith. Clip your name and address from the back page of this issue and take 
advantage of the offer made on the same page. It must be done during Sep- 
tember, the month in which, 40 years ago, The Liguorian first appeared. 
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Lucid Intervals 


“The Prodigal Son” was the subject of 
the Sunday school lesson, and the min- 
ister, who had paused to visit the children’s 
class, was dwelling on the character of the 
elder brother. 

“But amidst all the enjoyment,” said the 
preacher, “there was one to whom the 
preparation of the feast brought no joy; 
to whom the prodigal’s return gave no hap- 
piness, only bitterness, one who did not 
approve of the feast and had no wish to 
attend it. Now, who can tell me who this 
was?” 

Silence for several moments; then a hand 
arose and a small sympathetic voice said: 

“Please, sir, it was the fatted calf.” 


e 

A mountaineer’s wife sent her husband 
to the general store to buy some diapers 
for the newest baby. He bought them and 
handed over the price on the tag attached 
to the goods. 

The salesgirl said: “There will be ten 
cents more for the tax.” 

“IT don’t want no tacks,” he answered. 
“Bessie always fastens them on our kids 
with safety pins.” 


e 
Visitor: “You’ve got a lot of pep for 
a man nearly 100 years old. To what do 
you attribute so much vitality?” 
Old Man: “I ain’t decided yet. I’m dick- 
ering with two or three cereal companies 
for my endorsement.” 


A boy entered a store and said to the 
storekeeper: “Gimme a dime’s worth of 
asafetida.” The storekeeper tied up the pack- 
age and the boy said, “Dad wants you to 
charge it.” “All right, what’s your name?” 
“Schwefelfinger.” “Take it for nothin’,” he 
said, “I ain’t goin’ to spell ‘asafetida’ and 
‘Schwefelfinger’ for no dime.” 


Cowboy: “Give me the once-over, Doc.” 
Medico (after a thorough examination); 
“Well, son, you have a little lung trouble.” 

Cowboy: “Waddya suggest?” 

Medico: ‘Can you arrange to sleep out 
of doors?” 

“Wal-al,” drawled the cowpuncher, “I 
been sleepin’ under the old chuck wagon all 
summer, but I reckon I could kick a coupla 
spokes outa the wheels.” 

e 

“Did you get the license number of the 
car that knocked you down, ma’am?” said 
the lawyer. 

“No,” replied the lady, “but the blonde 
nitwit who was driving it was wearing a 
three piece tweed suit lined with satin, had 
on a green straw hat trimmed with red 
berries and had a cocker spaniel in the back 
seat with a silver studded collar.” 

e 

“Tommy,” the teacher asked, “why are 
you scratching your head?” 

“Cause nobody else knows that I got a 
bite,” answered Tommy. 

e 

Dilly: “I woke up last night with the 
feeling that my watch was gone, so I got 
up out of bed and looked for it.” 

Dally: “And was it gone?” 

Dilly: “No, but it was going.” 

e 

The family had overslept and Mrs. Smith 
woke with a start to the clanking of cans 
down the street. She remembered that the 
garbage had not been put out and raced 
to the front door, struggling into a robe, 
with her hair in curlers and looking rath- 
er sleepy-eyed. 

“Yoo-hoo,” she called. “Am I too late 
for the garbage?” 

“No.” shouted the collector. “Jump right 
in.” 
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SCHOOL STARTS 


Many parents will feel an understandable sense of relief 
(probably not shared by most children) as vacation comes to an 
end and the children are packed off to school. For several hours 
each day now, the parents, especially the mother, will be freed 
from the task of supervision, and from the various worries that 


arise from trying to keep the children both busy and safe. 


But it would be a grave mistake for any parents to relax com- 
petely from the sense of responsibility while the children are go- 
ing to school. They still have the obligation of taking an inter- 
est in the children’s progress in study, of guarding them against 
bad companions, of checking on their after-school-hours activ- 
ities, and, above all, of instructing them at home in the major 


points of religion and morality, both by word and example. 


It is in this last task that good reading is a great help to par- 
ents. It is an old axiom that “you have to know a lot to instruct 
others just a little.” The Liguorian is especially designed to give 
parents the ample knowledge and deep convictions that make 
the task of instructing their children easy and successful. We 


urge parents to read it faithfully with that purpose in mind. 











Jubilee Offer to Liguorian Subscribers 


September, 1953, marks the 40th anniversary of the appear- 
ance of The Liguorian in the Catholic magazine field. 


Its present editors feel that current subscribers should be 
given something in celebration of this jubilee. 


This is what we offer. All present subscribers, no matter what 
the date of the expiration of their subscription, may add a year 
to their own subscription and send in one gift subscription for 
only $3.00. That is a saving of $1.00. 


This offer holds only during the jubilee month of September. 
Letters taking advantage of it must be postmarked not later than 
September 30. 


One condition: Subscribers must cut the stencil print of their 
name and address from the rear cover of any recent issue of 
The Liguorian and send it along with their gift subscription. 
The form below may be used or copied: 


RENEWAL AND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


I enclose my own stenciled address. For the enclosed $3.00, 
please extend my subscription to The Liguorian for one year, 
and enter a new subscription for 


Zone 


BAB -DEL PRINTING CO.,$1.10W8 





